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“BIG COMPANY” 
PENSIONS for the smaller firm 


In the past, high costs and other factors prevented the small company from offering 
pensions and other employee benefits comparable to those of larger competitors. 











Today it is possible for small firms to establish such plans on an economical basis. 
Recent Government rulings, liberalized underwriting by insurance companies, and stream- 
lined procedures by banks and other financial institutions have opened up ‘“‘big company”’ 
benefits to firms of every size. This provides new opportunities for smaller companies to 
attract and hold key employees. 


Johnson & Higgins has long experience in advising management on setting up and 
running pension plans of every size. If you would like to learn more about the possibilities 
now open to your company, we shall be very glad to have one of our representatives call. 
Please write or phone. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
INSURANCE BROKERS—AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 


Chicago + San Francisco + Los Angeles + Detroit + Cleveland + Philadelphia + Pittsburgh + Buffalo 
Seattle » Wilmington + Minneapolts + Atlanta + Vancouver « Winnipeg + Montreal + Toronto + London 
Havana + Rio de Janeiro + Sao Paulo + Curitiba + Caracas + Maracaibo + Puerto La Cruz + Buenos Aires 
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Editorial material in THE CONTROLLER is 
selected in accordance with the following: 


CONCEPT OF MODERN CONTROLLERSHIP 
of Controllers Institute of America 


1. To establish, coordinate and admin- 
ister, as an integral part of management, 
an adequate plan for the control of opera- 
tions. Such a plan would provide, to the 
extent required in the business, profit plan- 
ning, programs for capital investing and 
for financing, sales forecasts, expense budg- 
ets and cost standards, together with the 
necessary procedures to effectuate the plan. 


2. To compare performance with operat- 
ing plans and standards, and to report and 
interpret the results of operations to all 
levels of management and to the owners of 
the business. This function includes the 
formulation and administration of account- 
ing policy and the compilation of statisti- 
cal records and special reports as required. 


3. To consult with all segments of man- 
agement responsible for policy or action 
concerning any phase of the operation of 
the business as it relates to the attainment 
of objectives and the effectiveness of pol- 
ities, organization structure and procedures. 


4. To administer tax policies and pro- 
cedures. 


5. To supervise or coordinate the prepa- 
ration of reports to governmental agencies. 


6. To assure fiscal protection for the as- 
sets of the business through adequate in- 
ternal control and proper insurance cover- 
age, 


7. To continuously appraise economic 
and social forces, and government influ- 
ences, and interpret their effect upon the 
business. 
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RE: TAXATION AND 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

In Professor Harley L. Lutz’s article 
‘Taxation and Economic Growth” (THE 
CONTROLLER, January 1960), it would 
appear that his description of taxation left 
unmentioned a very important point— 
namely, the waste involved in transferring 
income and purchasing power from the 
people to the Government. In short, the 
cost of collection and the cost of distribu- 
tion have always been large, but in recent 
years they have increased on a geomet- 
rical basis. Perhaps this is because of the 
law so ably expounded by Professor Park- 
inson. 

It also appears to me that there has 
been omitted a cardinal principle regard- 
ing capital formation. Rising prices in 
deficit financing on the part of the Gov- 
ernment do not tend to encourage savings 
which create capital. This, of course, is 
contrary to the economists such as Mr. 
Keyserling and Dr. Keynes. Rising prices 
and a lowering of the value of money act 
as a deterrent to savings. In order to en- 
courage savings and to foster growth of 
savings for capital formation, a constant 


ECONOMIC GROWTH 


slow decline in price levels and the re- 
sulting constant betterment in the value 
of currency make savings more attractive 
to the individual and therefore bring 
about a greater growth in the productive 
plan of any nation. 


J. I. LEVKOFF 
Delamere Co., Inc. 
Miami, Florida 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 

I appreciate very much the opportunity 
to see Mr. Levkoff’s letter to you regard- 
ing my paper in the January 1960 issue of 
THE CONTROLLER. 

In a paper intended to be within time 
limits for an occasion such as your pro- 
gram, many important points must, of 
necessity, be omitted. I hesitate to offer 
extended comment without seeing more 
of Mr. Levkoff’s text than is contained in 
his letter. With respect to his first com- 
ment, which involves the cost of collect- 
ing taxes and the “cost of distribution,” 
however, I doubt if much can be made out 
of waste in the collection costs since the 
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Internal Revenue Service appears to oper 
ate with fair efficiency. In 1959, for ex 
ample, total salaries and expenses of IR§ 
were .57 per cent of net revenue collec. 
tions under the jurisdiction of the Service 
that is, excluding customs and miscellane. 
ous receipts. 

It is not clear just what is meant by the 
“cost of distribution.” The entire exec. 
tive branch is concerned with paying out 
the funds collected and there has beep, 
of course, an undue expansion of the fed. 
eral administrative structure and person 
nel. Even here, however, I think we must 
attack spending programs as the principal 
cause of high federal costs, rather than 
deal merely with the personnel situation 
as such. 

A marked or substantial inflation dogs 
deter savings in money form by prompt 
ing people to exchange money for goods, 
It is, therefore, inimical to capital forma. 
tion since those who are seeking to get 
rid of depreciating money are likely to 
exchange it for any kind of goods, and 
not necessarily capital goods. We have 
had one notable experience of substantial 
growth with falling prices; namely the 
period of 1865 to 1895. It is doubtful if 
we could repeat this experience because of, 
the wage and price rigidities that have 
been introduced with the aid of federal 
legislation over the past generation. 
most that we can hope for, in the fu 
is to prevent the wage-cost spiral from 
forcing the price level up and from come 
pelling resort to repetitive validations of 
this inflation either by easy money policies} 
or by government deficits. q 

I believe that we could achieve a satis? 
factory rate of capital formation and eco 
nomic growth with a reasonably stable 
price level and the creation of a better 
margin of saving out of income by enack 
ment of an orderly scheduled program of 
tax rate revision such as is provided fot 
in the Herlong-Baker bills, H.R. 3000 and) 
3001. : 

My thanks for the opportunity to seé 
Mr. Levkoff’s letter and to him for his 
interest in commenting on my paper. 
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HARLEY L. Lutz q 
Government Finance Consultant XK 
National Association of Manufacturers 
New York 
W 
OVERSEAS READERS po 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: fo 
In accordance with our telephone con- te 
versation we are planning to reproduce : 
the article “Effective Budgeting Means Lil 
Controllership in Action” by Glenn A. ho 


Welsch which appeared in the June 1959 
issue of THE CONTROLLER for distribu- 
tion to the financial people in our overseas 
affiliated companies. 

C. O. OsTROM 


International General Electric Company 
New York 
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(Continued on page 98) 
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When a Liberty Mutual policyholder’s employee suffers a major disabling injury, he is visited as soon as 
possible by one of Liberty’s 29 rehabilitation nurses. She counsels and cheers up the man and his family; 
follows his medical progress throughout his restoration; sparks his interest in vocational retraining; has- 
. tens his return to a suitable job. This rehabilitation nursing program (14 years old) is one of the many 
Means Liberty Mutual services that add up to protection in depth. For more facts about protection in depth and 


ae how it can help lower your business insurance costs, get in touch with your nearest Liberty Mutual office. 


S| toxormetom TI RARTY MUTUAL 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE ays tenis oa FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY ae: the company that stands by you 


Business Insurance: Workmen’s Compensation, Liability, Group Accident and Health, Fire, Fleet, Crime « Personal Insurance. Automobile, Fire, Inland Marine, Burglary, Homeowners 








How should the 
purchase price 
be allocated? 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin of The American Appraisal Company 


When a business or property is pur- 
chased for a lump-sum price, the 
new owner is frequently confronted 
with several important questions: 


1. How shall I distribute the price 
to various classes of assets—in- 
cluding depreciable and non- 
depreciable property—for ac- 
counting and income tax pur- 
poses? 


2. At what rate shall I take depre- 
ciation on various types of de- 
preciable property? 


3. How much insurance should I 
carry? This may not be related to 
the purchase price. 


Income tax requirements 


In arriving at the purchase price, 
consideration undoubtedly has been 
given to earnings, net worth, present 
or future prospects, and utility. Such 
broad estimates, however, rarely 
answer the above questions and so 
may fail to serve future needs. 

For income tax purposes, it is 
necessary to allocate the lump-sum 
purchase price to all assets, both 
depreciable and nondepreciable. It 
is desirable to allocate costs further 
among major units and groups of 
minor equipment classifications. 
This permits the assignment of re- 
maining lives and the proper ac- 
counting for future retirements and 
transfers. 

An appraisal to furnish the fair 
market value is the logical first step 
in distribution of a lump-sum pur- 
chase price to the assets involved. 
It should be accompanied by a re- 
port on the estimated remaining use- 
ful lives of the assets to establish 
the proper depreciation provisions. 


For insurance coverage 


The appraisal should also be de- 
signed to meet the insurance re- 


quirements. Regardless of the cost 
basis, the insurable value should be 
based on current cost of reproduc- 
tion less depreciation. Values should 
be regrouped as required by the 
insurance policy. 

This will provide for insurance 
coverage, for rating purposes, and 
for the necessary details to prepare 
and support a proof of loss if re- 
quired in the future. 

cy os 

American Appraisal Service furnishes up- 
to-date, authoritative information about the 
existence, cost or current value of assets... 
and the adequacy of depreciation provisions. 
Values are established only after careful 
consideration of all factual data. An Amer- 
ican Appraisal report represents more than 
half a century of experience in the field of 
valuation for purposes of insurance, 
accounting, taxes, property control and 
financing. 


The AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


Company’ 


SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 


Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Louis 
Buffalo Detroit New York San Francisco 
Chicago Washington 


Subsidiary: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd. 
Montreal and Toronto 


r ee ’ 
| The American Appraisal Co., Dept. C | 
| 525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
| Without obligating.me, please send me | 
| your periodic Service Bulletins which dis- | 
| cuss valuation problems. 

| | 
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A “FIRST” 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 








I was so greatly impressed by Dr 
George Guy Miller's article, “The Cop. 
troller’s Relationship to Managerial Plan. 
ning, Organizing and Controlling” (Tur 
CONTROLLER, December 1959), that | 
am writing my first “Letter to the Editor.” 

Because the controller's activities cut 
across all the other functions of an or. 
ganization, it is most difficult to define 
precisely the role of the controller. At 
least it was until Dr. Miller’s article, | 
predict that this will become a classic 
guide for all students of controllership 
and management. 





STEPHEN T. KEAN 

Lt. Colonel, Adjutant General Corps 
Headquarters, U. S. Army, Europe 
APO 403 


QUOTED IN TEXTBOOK 
Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


In a forthcoming textbook entitled 
“Business Administration’”’ (Second Edi- 
tion—Prentice-Hall, 1960) I should like 
permission to reproduce an excerpt from 
“Executive Controls—What and Why?’ 
by William T. Jerome published in the 
November 1956 issue of THE CONTROL 
LER. 

The 250-word quotation from the 
above cited article will be part of a 25- 
page chapter on Planning and Control. 
Full acknowledgement will be given in 
the Prentice-Hall footnote style upon pub- 
lication of the text. 


Morris E. HURLEY, JR. 

College of Business Administration 
Syracuse University 

Syracuse, N. Y. 


OVER THE BORDER 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


We are interested in reprinting an ar- 
ticle from the December 1958 issue of 
THE CONTROLLER entitled “The Con- 
troller Looks at the Purchasing Depart: 
ment”’ by Hans C. Todt. We feel that this 
article will prove valuable and interesting 
to our readers. Of course, appropriate 
credit will be given to your publication. 


PETER JOHN SMITH 
Canadian Purchasor 
Toronto, Canada 





DO YOU AGREE or do you dis- 
agree with an article in this month's 
issue? Your fellow readers will be 
interested. Naturally, letters to the 
editor must bear the writer’s signa- 
ture and address; these will be 
withheld on request. The Editors 
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How Work Measurement “Cliches” 


Cut Clerical Costs 


Robert A. Miller 


N THE HILLS of central Massachusetts, 
| on a campus-like tract of 31 acres, a 
spanking new, ultramodern office build- 
ing of 50,000 square feet stands as a 
monument to work measurement. This 
structure, the home office of my company, 
eventually will be paid for entirely by 
savings resulting from a work measure- 
ment program we have applied to our 
derical operations. The total cost of an- 
nual depreciation on the building is al- 
ready being met by these economies. 

Work measurement is, of course, only 
one of many management techniques for 
improving operations. No type of work 
measurement is entirely new and volumes 
have been written on the subject. Yet 
each approach differs to some degree and 
our Supervisors’ Work Analysis Program 
(SWAP as we call it) has been a source 
of most gratifying satisfaction. 

In our belief, the success of SWAP has 
been especially significant because of its 
successful utilization of sound basic prin- 
en Because of the cliches and the lack 
of glamour associated with such princi- 
ples, they are not always easy to sell. But 
we have found that they work. 


TOP-MANAGEMENT SUPPORT 

One of the time-worn statements ap- 
peating in almost every article on any 
Management program is that it must re- 
ceive support from top management. This 
statement is true. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing had the forceful and understanding 
support of our  soaapene from the begin- 
ning. This has been essential to our suc- 
cess since it established the importance of 
this program in the minds of the top ex- 
ecutives—and kept it there. This is no 
simple task. Considering all the ramifica- 
tions of a work measurement program 
including its bold scoring of results that 
have an effect on all personnel, at all 
levels, it takes a lot of doing. 


THE NECESSARY PERSONNEL 

The selection of personnel to direct the 
actual program is another critical ingre- 
dient of any program, and again the 
Source of time-worn cliches. Yet, we fol- 


lowed the book. Few companies, it is fair 
to assume, are blessed with a fully quali- 
fied, experienced staff of analysts waiting 
in the wings for assignment to work 
measurement. In our case, the direction of 
the program was given to the Costs and 
Budgets Department. This placed the 
direction of the analysts under a very 
capable, well-educated and intelligent de- 
partment manager, whose youth and in- 
experience would be offset by the over-all 
direction of an assistant controller. At the 
time, none of us had any experience in 
predetermined motion-time values which 
we later adopted for use in our program. 

From a small group of our management 
accountant trainees recently out of college, 
we selected two to be known as analysts 
under SWAP. Our rigid requirements for 
participation in our Management account- 
ant trainee program supplied us with 
college graduates with a high order of in- 
telligence and a good schooling in ac- 
countancy. The two selected were thrown 
into the program after being with us only 
eight months. We were betting heavily 
that their intelligence would enable them 
to learn rapidly, particularly in the area 
of proper staff conduct in their relation- 
ships with line supervisors. This was prob- 
ably the biggest single risk we took and 
we temporized it by selecting a still young 


Following the “book” in a highly 
successful application of pre- 
determined motion-time values 


but more experienced staff accountant as 
the third analyst. 

And so we were on our way. We fol- 
lowed the book as closely as we could; we 
planned to the best of our ability and 
selected and utilized our manpower to the 
fullest advantage; we minimized our risks ; 
and to all these ingredients we added 
one not often found in the book but 
known to all who have accomplished 
worth-while programs—a genuine enthu- 
siasm for and a sincere belief in the 
soundness of the program. And just to be 
honest—a little luck along the way doesn’t 
hurt—and we had our share. 


OUR PROGRAM OBJECTIVES 
Now to the specifics of our program: 


How and why did we get into a work 
measurement program? 

What were the objectives and the re- 
sults? 

How were they brought about? 

First, among our objectives was to ac- 
quire cost information by lines of busi- 
ness and by products. Before we price out 
the pieces we must be able to measure 
them. 

Secondly, we wanted effective cost con- 
trol and the resulting cost savings. In 
our minds is the concept that to be suc- 
cessful a business must, among other 











THE CONTROLLER............... 


ROBERT A. MILLER, a member of AICPA and CIA, a grad- 
vate of Colgate University and a CPA, attended New York 
University Graduate School and held these posts before 
joining State Mutual Life Assurance Company, Worcester, 
Mass.: Controller and then treasurer, Field Publications, 
Inc.; internal auditor and then assistant to the presi- 
dent and administrative manager of the special projects 
department, M. W. Kellogg Co. He was named controller of 
State Mutual in 1955 and advanced to vice president in 
1959. He is also a member of the Executive Committee. 
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equally important things, know its costs. 
This concept is just beginning to pay off 
handsomely in our long-range planning 
and surplus projections and is an entire 
subject in itself. Again, to know our costs, 
we must be able to measure the work. 

Thirdly, we needed specific cost reduc- 
tion in our clerical areas. This continuing 
problem to all managers is probably more 
acute in the insurance industry where paper 
is the product. To do this, we needed better 
supervision. I did not say better super- 
visors, for those with us at the beginning 
are, with very few exceptions, still with 
us, and their cooperation throughout has 
been the cornerstone of the entire pro- 
gram. As we all know, the first line super- 
visor is the key individual in any major 
cost control or cost reduction effort. He 
or she has the daily challenge of convert- 
ing management policies into action. To 
get better supervision and all it implies, 
we require: 


. Better scheduling 

. Balanced work loads 

. Accurate determinations of manpower 
and equipment needs 

. Accurate evaluation of the perform- 
ances of others 

5. Accurate evaluation of the alternate 

methods of doing the same work 
6. Increased over-all effectiveness. 


wn 


eS 


To accomplish this, we must be able to 
measure both the work load and the per- 
formance of the clerks. Hence—work 
measurement. 

Work measurement has been defined as 
a method for establishing an equitable re- 
lationship between work performed and 
manpower used. Work standards can be 
defined as a level of accomplishment which 
has been set for attainment and by which 
the degree of accomplishment is measured. 
This requires: 


1. Identification of work units 

2. Establishment of work counts 

3. Development of unit times 

4. Determination of time required by 
position. 





 . . EXHIBIT | 
REPRESENTATIVE CLERICAL WORK DISTRIBUTION CHART 







RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE PROGRAM 

Having determined our needs, a deci- 
sion was required as to responsibility for 
the program. As can be seen, the desired 
objectives of cost control dictated that it 
te administered by the Costs and Budgets 
Department of our Control Division. As- 
signment of this program or of its super- 
visory training aspect elsewhere would 
have required duplicate effort on the part 
of the Costs and Budgets personnel in the 
development of costs. Further, mainte- 
nance of this program after installation 
in all applicable areas of the company 
fitted in logically with the necessary cost 
analyses and reviews carried out continu- 
ally by Cost and Budget personnel. 

As a method of installing our work 
measurement program, we settled on the 
use of predetermined motion-time values 
and the use of a member of a management 
consultant firm to supply them and teach 
us how to apply them. 


ENGINEERING STANDARDS 

What ave “predetermined motion-time 
values”? They are units of time required 
to perform a specific operation. These 
units of time have been developed after 
years of research and study. They repre- 
sent the amount of time it should take to 
perform a given operation by a person 
who is qualified to do the job, who is 
properly trained for the job, and who is 
working at a “normal” pace. I want to 
emphasize the normal pace—it is neither 
the best, nor the worst, nor even the aver- 
age. It is a par for the course. Although 
much can be said in support of other ap- 
proaches, such as the historical, ratio de- 
lay, time ladder, stop watch, and motion 
picture filming, we selected the engineered 
standards for what we believe to be the 
following advantages: 


1. Greater accuracy because of their pre- 
cise attention to detail and the years of 
study and research that have gone into 
their development. 








Simo- 
Markey Toohil Cox Tonelli nian Kerkorian Total Coverage 
Job Description Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours Hours % 
1. APL Payments 7.50 10.50 6.25 10.50 34.75 15.8* 
2. Automatic Payments 6.25 8. 3.75 8. 26.00 12.0* 
3. Requested Payments a rf 2.50 ris 21.50 10.0* 
4. Check Payments 2.50 6. 2.50 6. 17.00 va 
5. Option Changes 1.25 4 2.50 4, 11.75 35° 
6. Basis Changes a 18. a7. 12.5* 
7. Title Changes 8.50 iW, 25.50 1 Aad 
8. Correspondence 7.50 6.25 10. 23.75 11.0 
9. Miscellaneous 6.25 IS 12.50 75 8.75 1.25 30.25 13.4 
Totals 36.25 36.25 3625 3625 36.25 36.25 217.50 1000 

* —To be flow charted and measured. 
0 re er MARCH 1960 
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2. Faster to install because the standard; J 


4. Costs are less. The use of management 











were available to us through the cop. 
sultants and no shake-down periods are 
required for their effective use, as is te. 
quired in other methods. 

3. Easier to install since, in this particular 
program, cost analysts are trained dur. 
ing the installation and_ participation 
in the program is complete from the 
beginning by all participants with no 
interruption in the phasing. 

















consultants requires an out-of-pocket | 
expenditure but decreased time of in. 
stallation and earlier accrual of the & 
economies produce lower net cost. 

5. A par for the course is developed for 
enabling us to compare efficiencies of : 
different operating elements, and pres. 
ent and proposed procedures. Neither F 
of these can be accomplished by ‘‘batch. § 
measurement” or ‘‘time ladder’ meth. § 
ods. These methods also freeze a cet 
tain percentage of inefficiencies into the J 
standard itself and are of little use in 
forecasting. ; 

6. The supervisors, who represent a ctiti- F 
cal level of personnel in production § 
operations, are directly brought into § 
the program to participate in the e- 
tablishment of their own standards 
and the writing of their own reports. § 
This contrasts with being measured by F 
others who will determine the standard 
so that it becomes imposed rather than 
self-developed. Since no plan can be 
successful without supervisory coop- 
eration, the provisions for having sv- 
pervisors take part in setting standards 
are important. 

7. The human element is given maximum 
consideration in permitting the super: 
visor to train in privacy and the clerks 
to be measured by “‘outside’’ analysts § 
without being observed, much les 
stop-watched. 



















IMPLEMENTATION OF THE PROGRAM 

The program we chose involved n0 
analyst training delay time. It permitted 
results to be reflected quickly enough to 
sustain interest and enthusiasm in the 
program at all levels, including top map- 
agement. Implementation was scheduled 
to take 14 months. During the first 22 
weeks, three analysts were to be cot 
pletely trained by the consultant in the ¥ 
three basic techniques of flow charting 
statistical analysis, and application of pre 
determined motion-time values. Included 
during this period was the assignment 0! 
two supervisors to each analyst for two 
six-hour days per week, for joint training 
in the basic techniques and completion 0! F 
the study of their six sections. This gav¢ 
us nine individuals fully versed in al 
phases. 

Concurrently, during the same period, 
all other supervisors whose sections weft § 
subject to work measurement, estimated t0 
be about 45, were to be trained, as follows: 
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_ Attend classes in groups of six for 
three hours each week. 

2. Learn the techniques and actually de- 
velop complete flow charts and statis- 
tical analyses of their sections. 

3. Receive basic training in the applica- 

tion of predetermined motion-time 

values. 

By the end of the 22 weeks, each sec- 

tion was to be completely charted and 

analyzed and was to be ready to apply 
motion-time values and develop stand- 
ards. 


_ 


> 


During this period, the consultant was 
to be in full attendance to direct and per- 
sonally lead the training activities. 

The next portion of the program was 
scheduled for nine months and during 
this period the schedule was to be as fol- 
lows: 


1. The analysts were to work with the 
supervisors and assist them in the ap- 
plication of motion-time values and in 
establishing standards of performance. 

2. Each supervisor was to prepare his ini- 
tial report for his department head 
with his recommendations for any in- 
dicated improvements. 


During this phase, the analysts fully 
assumed their assigned responsibilities in 
working with the supervisors, and the 
consultant, in accordance with arrange- 
ments, was to consult bimonthly only for 
a week at a time. 

Upon completion of the above 14- 
months program, all participating super- 
visors were to be reporting monthly to 
their department heads on performance 
with recommended improvements and a 
budget for future performance. 

This program was maintained on sched- 
ule. Speed of application is not its only 
recommendation, but it is one that makes 
it unique. We believe it added tremen- 
dously to the acceptance and effectiveness 
of the program. 

In fact, all sections did not finish simul- 
taneously, but at various points during the 
scheduled phase depending on complex- 
ities encountered. This brought earlier re- 
sults for certain of the sections. 


COVERAGE 


We had originally estimated that these 
51 sections, comprising approximately 400 
people, would be subject to work measure- 
ment. This was 40% of our 1000 em- 
ployes. At the end of the 14 months, our 
analyses indicated that 10 more sections of 
approximately 200 persons could also be 
measured effectively. This was 60% cov- 
erage, 

Following the end of the 14-months’ 
period, the analysts devoted their time to 
covering the remaining 10 sections, train- 
ing replacement supervisors and consult- 
ing in sequence with the originally trained 


| Supervisors. Today, at the end of 19 
| Months, our installation is about complete 
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SUPERVISORY ANALYSIS CHART 
SUPERVISOR’S WORK ANALYSIS PROGRAM 


PAGE NO oF 
1 i 6 


CHART NO, 








Basis Changes 








OEP ARTMENT JOB NAME 
OPER. Pos. 

NO. FLOW OUTSIDE | wo. 

i 2. 

2 2. 








> 3- 
6. 3 
t 3 














Receives changes from Status Group 


and Div. Cards - 170 ft. R.T 


arrange on desk. 


e Separate F-946 from Acctg. Stubs. 


DESCRIPTION 





ae F-946, Basic Record, Acctg. Stubs - 
_2 Groups daily - and writes request for B& A 


Cards, (25 characters). 
Write Billing Pending Ticket - 2 copies, 
22 characters - separate and place 1 copy 


in tray. 


Sort changes into 6 categories - insert 


direction card and band. - 2 times daily. 


Take changes to Status Group for B & A 


Cards - 2 times daily - 100 ft. Round Trip. 


and goes to files - Removes P&C, N&A, 





_Separate cards and forms from _Jacket and toate 





and our analysts are developing the basic 
cost information available from these 
Measurements, concurrently with their 
program maintenance work in assisting 
supervisors to increase percentage of cov- 
erage of measured work and rate of ef- 
fectiveness. 

Illustrative of the basic techniques and 
the resulting reports, Exhibit I is a repre- 
sentative clerical work distribution chart; 
Exhibit II is a sample page of a clerical 
work flow chart; Exhsbit Ill is a repre- 
sentative work measurement calculation; 
and Exhibit IV is a copy of the monthly 
report form (III and IV on pages 104 
and 136). 


TELLING THE STORY 
TO COMPANY PERSONNEL 

The manner in which this program was 
introduced to management, the supervi- 
sors, and the clerks was a most important 





a ee 


consideration. A bad start with manage- 
ment meant no program at all; a bad start 
with our supervisors and clerks could cost 
not only the program but perhaps engen- 
der a negative attitude that would impair 
existing loyalty and effectiveness. 

As for management personnel, we made 
no glowing commitments. We did prom- 
ise to produce better supervisors without 
attempting to evaluate in dollars and cents 
the direct and indirect benefits that would 
accrue. We did state that a 5 per cent 
savings would more than pay twice the 
installation costs and four times the an- 
nual maintenance costs. A 5 per cent sav- 
ings was our only dollar commitment. 
This was done intentionally so as not to 
place primary emphasis on dollar savings 
and to permit the program to progress at 
its normal pace. 

To our supervisors and clerks, we 
merely tried to convey our sincerity in 
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OPERATIONAL TIMING SHEET 
SUPERVISOR’S WORK ANALYSIS PROGRAM 














































































































PAGE NO. ; OF 
1 ee: 
CHART NO, 
7 
OEP ARTMENT itt JO8 NAME OaATE 
Basis Changes 
OPER. mtv WORK CYCLE OETAIL UNIT FREQUENCY FREQUENCY 
NO. CODE MTV DESCRIPTION mtv Icon. | con. van. | van TOTAL 
1 Positions changes 58.0 58.0 
Separate from jacket 24.0! 24.0 
Pick up blank out-card 40.0 40.0 
Pick up and replace pencil 26.0 26.0 
Write out-card = 8.8) 25 220.0 
Place aside ee |: 12.0) a 12.0 
2 Obtain Billing Pending ticket | 
| jand insert carbon 63.0 | 63.0 
ay NRCS ie Bn ated eee oe 
Tear sheet from pad 23.0 23.0 
Write ticket 8.8) 22 193.6 
3 Bort (table-top) 16.8 16.8 
Pick up route slip 40.0} 6 2 * 480.0 
Band 6 piles 60.0} 6 2 * 720.0 
Assemble 6 piles 29.4 * 58.8 
Pick w ae Be SN Sa... 
praes: (Vw (ete pf eee cee 
4 A 100 8 508.0} 2 * 1016.0 
Place 1 group on 6 7 
desks 12.0 6 2 * 144.0 
——E ee —— emandp 
5 Pick up changes 58.9 2 * 116.0 
A 12058 588.9 2 * | 1176.0 
Identify filing data 13.q 3 39.0 
Open and close drawers 55-0 3 | 165.0 
































our belief that we were making available 
to them another technique to aid in the 
smoother and more effective running of 
their sections. Here was an opportunity 
for a supervisor to demonstrate and prove 
his ability. Here was a method for a su- 
pervisor to equitably assign the work be- 
tween clerks; to break bottlenecks; to 
eliminate or better plan for peak loads; 
to determine and prove manpower and 
equipment requirements; to plan and 
compare in advance alternate ways of do- 
ing the same work. In fact, all our com- 
pany objectives, including cost control, 
were felt to be as important to each em- 
ploye as to management itself in the op- 
portunities always provided in a well- 
managed, successful company. We told 
them so. No slick-covered brochure was 
used. A straightforward, simply worded 
bulletin announced our plans. Our policy 
has been to the effect that no terminations 
would result from this program but that 


any savings effected would arise from 
normal attrition resulting from normal 
turnover. We made no formal announce- 
ment of this policy as is usually done since 
to do so is to raise questions. Instead, we 
emphasized the management aspects of 
the program. However, we religiously 
adhered to this policy and any case in 
doubt was always decided in favor of the 
employe. 

During the early stages of supervisory 
training, we made it clear this was no 
speed-up and that our standards were 
based on what an average clerk could do 
in an average day. We could and did 
demonstrate that beating the standard 
was easy. We pointed out that our stand- 
ards included a 65-minute allowance for 
each seven-and-a-quarter-hour working day 
for interruptions, fatigue, etc. The su- 
pervisors soon learned that this technique 
put them on top of their work, not buried 
in it. They soon learned that keeping 
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score is part of the fun of any ball game 
and like par on the golf course, the ef. 
fectiveness goals provide a healthy stimp. 
lant that relieves the monotony and fry. 
tration of continually swinging at the ball 
without an obvious purpose or direction, 
He is now truly “in business.” He is , 
competitor; a plodder no longer. No sy. 
pervisor has been lost to us as a result of 
this program. 

During the early stages of the program, 
we also scheduled information meetings 
demonstrating the techniques fully for ali 
levels of management from the Executive 
Committee to those directly above the su. 
pervisors, the department heads. Their 
sustained interest was essential. We asked 
for it and asked them to exhibit it to their 
supervisors. We asked them to exhibit 
understanding and patience because of the 
possible initial adverse reaction that any 
change in habits can bring to anyone until 
he can readily see the advantages. 


THE RESULTS OF OUR PROGRAM 

We believed the program was practical 
in its conception and its installation. Our 
objectives were basically practical and 
sound from a businessman’s point of view. 
We tempered this with full allowances 
for the human aspects in our approach. 
Even today, effectiveness reports do not 
go beyond a department head, and initial 
reports have not even been sent to him 
so that no i, rahe can be penalized for 
performance before he had work measure. 
ment and until he has had an opportunity 
to improve his performance by its use. 
Top management gets only over-all com- 
pany average effectiveness and personnel 
count reports. 

Our most important result to date is 
that we have better supervision. Our ob- 
jectives in this area are being fulfilled be- 
cause our supervisors are now trained to: 

Identify processes; describe operations; 
establish standards; determine effective 
ness; plan improvement; raise perform 
ance; report results; and control produc 
tion. 

A next most important result is that we 
have been provided with a sound basis to 
start the development of an improved 
costing and cost control system based 0 
accurately measured pieces that can b 
readily and accurately priced out. Ou 
plans call for completing this installation 
in 15 months. 

As to dollar savings, this has neve 
been a specified objective. We will cot- 
serve all the profits our supervisors de 
liver to make our business healthier and 
our company a better place in which to 
work. 

What have our supervisors delivered tt 
date, 19 months after introduction of the 
program? 

Let’s look at the record which is su 
marized in Exhibit V. 


(Continued on page 136) 
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oe DaSpan links 
ws centralized electronic data 

processing systems, like this 
RCA 501, with numerous remote locations. 





RCA DaSpan...a new digital data communications system for 
computers, combining low cost, speed, versatility and accuracy 


New RCA Communications System for electronic 
data processing scores major breakthrough in low 
cost data automation. Provides tighter management 
control and better customer service. 


The world leader in electronic communications, 
RCA, has engineered a long-sought step forward 
in EDP-oriented, high-speed communications. 
New DaSpan transmits and receives digital 
information over telephone lines... providing 
truly integrated data automation, even when 
coast-to-coast distances separate your computer 
location from your warehouses, factories or 
sales offices. 


Because telephone lines are employed, on a toll- 
call or lease basis, DaSpan can serve all your 


automation and EDP needs at high speed and 
with great economy. Where communications of 
slower speeds will suffice, RCA DaSpan can also 
be supplied for use on telegraph lines. DaSpan, 
whether by telephone or telegraph lines, has 
built-in accuracy control features necessary to 
the data processing operation. 


DaSpan is the ideal solution to the problem of 
scattered facilities, to management’s need for 
up-to-the-minute facts and to coordinating mul- 
tiple EDP installations at low cost. In fact, 
wherever industry depends for its future on 
better control, on improved customer service and 
on last-minute information from every part of an 
operation, RCA DaSpan will open new avenues 
to profits and smoother functioning. 


yy For information, write: 
« 2}) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
7 ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING DIVISION » CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
———“Tmk(s) ® 
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Howard M. Daniels 


Would you like larger profits? 

Do you desire to improve your financial 
position? 

Would improved teamwork among 
your personnel assist in attaining the ob- 
jectives of your organization? 


STRATEGIC ADMINISTRATIVE DEVICE 
A has emerged which will enable you 
to integrate profit control and financial 
planning, as well as generate personnel 
teamwork. This tool assures you of de- 
tailed simultaneous control of both your 
operating statement and balance sheet. 


TEAMWORK ACCOMPLISHES RESULTS 

Most enterprises accomplish results 
through people. Therefore, the financial 
reporting system should be constructed in 
terms of specific individual responsibility 
for each facet of the financial success of 
the enterprise. Moreover, the interde- 
pendence of operating personnel for fi- 
nancial results should be recognized, 


thereby engendering teamwork. Planning 
should be on a short-run as well as long- 
run basis. Therefore, volume changes 
should be anticipated. The technique pro- 





Integrating Profit Control 
and Financial Planning 


THE CONTROLLER............... 


An administrative device has been developed to 
assure detailed simultaneous control of the 
operating statement and the balance sheet 


posed here is amenable to both short-run 
and long-run planning. It recognizes vol- 
ume changes. Standard cost systems, fixed 
and variable costs, controllable and non- 
controllable costs, flexible budgeting, and 
direct costing are all encompassed within 
the basic framework under discussion. In 
this case, however, the emphasis is on 
controllable and noncontrollable costs. 
Each person responsible for a financial 
result should participate in developing 
the budget, at least to the extent that he 
is held accountable for the results at- 
tained. Furthermore, the dollar amount of 
his responsibilities should be determined 
by mutual agreement, if at all possible, in 
order to provide optimum incentives for 
achievement. A budget, dictated from the 
top down, seldom has the wholehearted 


' support of operating personnel. 


As a result of basic research and ““prob- 
ing in depth,” a new concept of budget- 
ing has been created. Asteroid Corpora- 
tion is the model. The new concept takes 
the innovational form of a budget as 
shown in Exhibit 1. It is applicable to 
your organization, whatever it may be. In 
your firm, the responsibilities of each in- 





HOWARD M. DANIELS is professor of Accounting and a 
member of the graduate faculty of the University of Houston. 
His experience includes manufacturing, wholesaling, re- 
tailing, accounting, teaching, executive development, and 
consulting, in private industry and the Federal Govern- 
ment. He is a CPA and was engaged in public practice from 
1945-1950. His articles have appeared in THE CONTROLLER, 
Journal of Accountancy, Accounting Review, Business Budg- 
eting and others. His “CPA Theory Review” manual is a 
text in two of the U of H advanced accounting courses. 
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dividual may differ markedly from that 
indicated in Exhibit 1. 

Tailor-make the plan to. fit your or- 
ganization. It is important that responsi- 
bility for each financial element of the 
enterprise be delineated, with due regard 
for the type of organization, firm objec- 
tives, internal control, and personality 
differences. Now you can have more po- 
tent managerial control of activities. The 
“exception principle” of truly effective 
administration may be exercised easily. 

Exhibit 1 is at the master control level. 
For example, the sales budget of $6 mil- 
lion is the total of the detailed sales 
quotas by products, territories, salemen, 
etc. If the sales function is organized into 
a sales vice president, regional sales man- 
agers, district sales managers, and sales- 
men, the $6 million total sales planned 
for the period, whatever that time period 
may be, should be the aggregate total of 
what each of those sales people is himself 
convinced he can produce. This does not 
differ fundamentally from present proce- 
dures. Of course, the factory must be able 
to manufacture the necessary volume of 
finished goods to meet the anticipated 
sales. There also must be top-level agree- 
ment on the appropriateness of the $6 
million proposed total sales. As another 
illustration, the direct labor cost of $1.8 
million is the summation of direct labor 
cost planned for the period, predeter 
mined in the usual way. 

If each person of the Asteroid Cor- 
poration team fulfills his agreed goal, 
both the actual operating statement and 
the actual balance sheet will be achieved 
as planned. Both financial statements art 
under simultaneous control in as much 
detail as desired. Moreover, they can be 
under continuous control simultaneously. 
Superior teamwork is nurtured. If the 
treasurer, for example, is to attain his ob- 
jective of $7.925 million of cash receipts, 
he must work closely with the credit man- 
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EXHIBIT 1 





EXHIBIT 2 





ager on collections from customers, with 
the financial vice president on short-term 
borrowings and the no-par common stock 
issue, and with the sales vice president 
on cash sales. The credit manager must 
work effectively with the sales vice presi- 
dent to achieve his $5 million commit- 
ment of charges to customers. The fact 
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of mutual interdependence becomes a real- 
ity. Teamwork receives an added impetus. 


THE MASTER CONTROL 
How did the actual results achieved by 
Asteroid approximate the budgeted goals? 
The budgeted summary of financial 





transactions (Exhibit 2) provides the an- 
swer, directly. Although presented here at 
the master control level, the budgeted 
summary of financial transactions is the 
matrix of the new technique. This master 
control is simply the integral of the de- 
tailed budgets. Here is administrative con- 
trol of a high order. The budgeted sum- 
mary of financial transactions exhibits 
where financial results were not as agreed, 
and who is responsible. Both the detailed 
operating statement avd the detailed bal- 
ance sheet are under simultaneous con- 
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Asteroid Corporation BUDGETED SUMMARY OF FINANCIAL TRANSACTIONS 
BUDGET Variance 
Variance figures in () are OVER the budget. Actual from Budget 
Treasurer: ($1,000) Treasurer: ($1,000) ($1,000) 
BRE MNS os o5'6. 0s eis ocala oles diwiin Sauce ec saldarg eee e Wye be Rees 7,925 Coelhi RAMMNE ici 5d bk Se cacichowgenenedsees 8,525 (600) 
ANDOU oo oon (sax Cale a 4-6 al 66 se g'kare need Cowes 6,247 Cee COI oes occiienv anivatwcameaste 6,465 (218) 
I MEMMNNONN 35.65 5.55’ pod 4 10:'0'o 0) 6 ara: @9 Siu ON. viel ala em RAL aN 5 COMMON G UIE ENNARGES: 6 «ks: 60 0ccusene svn ucenes 6 (1) 
Credit Manager: Credit Manager: 
MER MC USIMNRER NS Hiei ohc sicle Sd cveola dae dale ae aime icrUan ee a6 5,000 Charnes: fi) CUMOMONE © 5.5 oc csc ves vcccncec ces 6,000 (1,000) 
DRMaMtE WON GCUMOGMIGSS: « 6.s.5 6.05.6 sccccnsetondedcecseews 4,850 Collections: from Customers. «0.06500 6csaceiens 5,500 (650) 
ES TEEPE SFE TET OCC LETT FER OT CE COLES 6 Cantratiable: ExBanees <0 6. sc cecicctacewenns 8 (2) 
Research Vice President: Research Vice President: 
RIMM ID EIN CMMNEN oro D5 ysis eK vdctic ceed eneneuees 50 Investment in Equipment ............ceeeeeee 60 (10) 
BIA DNOT ERONIMMEL 55 5.60.5. 54 at a's aie do.s sncineard eaiieaneranais 250 Camtnaleene EMME S560 coc cecsrencrawweces 260 (10) 
Manufacturing Vice President: Manufacturing Vice President: 
Investment in Machinery and Equipment ...............2.05: 250 Investment in Machinery and Equipment ........ 250 0 
NENA ee caro ke clark wie owes Os deen eae KoN 1,800 ERIGGE ROMO co cccre veces tsccenee cum dees 1,900 (100) 
Controllable Manufacturing Expenses ...........00-eeeeeees 730 Controllable Manufacturing Expenses .......... 780 (50) 
Work-in-Process Inventory Increase ............eee eee eeeeee 50 Work-in-Process Inventory Increase ...........- 150 (100) 
RMR. 3s 20a. 7670) 56-9: o: Niele: io 6916, 0.016 a iwbre eR. oleru Se 13 ConiiGtuee OMENIEE:. 6 ocnk vice deceacdsmeees 48 (35) 
Financial Vice President: Financial Vice President: 
ES EE OEE EET CT COTE Te 5,787 Cre PUN Ss odo sack 3 5c ceaweese owes 6,913 (1,126) 
MMMM alee oi ove oo: 49:4: 9 W040, seal sielaieie eee ee enee 50 Short-Term Bortewings 2. .0<scccccccsenesvess 60 (10) 
ne NN RU BM COMME hoa 5d. g na 6 din 9's 6.0 és ee le eee eees 2,025 No-Par Common Stock Issue ...........2eee08- 2,025 0 
Purchase Vouchers for Payment Clearance .........-...00005 5,500 Purchase Vouchers for Payment Clearance ...... 6,000 (500) 
Ne er ee ere 50 Short-Term Notes for Payment ................ 60 (10) 
OI NNER 6600 c's) <'s. c's s oie siewaicielalvie cdcecioans aves 12 Contraltatie: ExXPGnees: «occ cc cccccscessiencns 11 1 
Purchasing Agent: Purchasing Agent: 
ne Re Oe COCO Ee 1,700 Raw Materials Purchases ..........+eeeeeeeee 1,600 100 
Raw Materials Inventory Increase ..........0e eee ee eee eeeees 300 Raw Materials Inventory Increase .............. 200 100 
EET ET LTTE EO OCC 4 Conte ENDONEEE 20.6 cc cece ciccteccondece 5 (1) 
Sales Vice President: Sales Vice President: 
ET ae rst acess hide FAs bbe Ae esis avieec de ociKes esis 6,000 Set aes Suen hues Saeane wee eer awauen 7,000 (1,000) 
Finished Goods Inventory Increase ........-.eeeeeeeeeeecees 840 Finished Goods Inventory Increase ............ 500 340 
Ce eee ree ere er eo ee 740 Controllable Selling Expenses ..............+- 1,730 (990) 
Controllable Nonselling Expenses ...........0eseeceeeeecees 14 Controllable Nonselling Expenses ............. 42 (28) 
Controller: Controller: 
ee TN OLE ROE OCP Tr er COO 3 Allowance for Bad (Debts ......0 cc cscecessecess 10 (7) 
IEE SOT TMAGACLONOW 6.6.0.6 oc ccc cbcviceccdrccdsvecsec 60 Allowance for Depreciation ..............244- 62 (2) 
EE ner errr et RC 853 Renee ING TON core tccvcaccnmeamacwtes 611 242 
IUCR, COMMNONE oc. 5.s 1c stsiclc stave reer eat aves 227 Federal Income Tax Payment ...............-. 183 44 
SE MEME are 5: 5.6.05 $56.50. 0 86 gk ds Sac cb see viasie.s's 10 CamGU Dla EAmOAdee:. oes esc cn cdeice eoeevevee 15 (5) 
President: President: 
NR tase tas Cea) ss) use ve woe hema mnne eee e 1 eae ee 470 SIGNNEEE oa) old. 5s vine so. Calta way eae e enemas 282 188 
RGNWGHGMIG EXDONSOS. 6a. os os cece ccc ccescererccseencee 8 COMING RIO ENDONEOS 6 66 oc ca sic odnewadendewse 12 (4) 
Noncontrollable Manufacturing Expenses ......+-...02+0000- 70 Noncontrollable Manufacturing Expenses ....... 70 0 
Noncontrollable Selling Expenses ........-...eeeeeeeeeecees 19 Noncontrollable Selling Expenses ............. 10 0 
Noncontrollable General and Administrative Expenses ......... 178 Noncontrollable General & Admin. Expenses .... 178 0 





trol. The effectiveness of individuals and 
the enterprise is demonstrated and meas- 
ured. What each person committed him- 
self to do, and what he did, are metered 
directly. 

The variance-from-budget column of 
the budgeted summary of financial trans- 
actions provides a rich source of subject 
matter for conference and executive ac- 
tion. Inasmuch as this new exhibit can 
be prepared for any time period, and is 
cumulative if desired, its flexibility is im- 
mediately apparent. Issues for discussion 
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NOW! A NEW CONCEP 
IN COMPUTER DESIGN 
SETS A NEW STANDARD 

OF VERSATILITY AND VALUE 


THE FULLY-TRANSISTORIZED 


APC-4000 
ELECTRONIC 


COMPUTING 
SYSTEM | 








The RPC-4000 is a new, fully-transistorized electronic 
computing system with the largest memory, greatest 
problem-solving capacity and flexibility in the low- or 
medium-priced field. It is the latest member of a grow- 
ing family from the people whose LGP-30 has become 
the world’s leading small-scale computer. 


Wide range of applications: the RPC-4000 has been de- 
signed for engineering, scientific, business data process- 
ing and management control functions. Such jobs as 
product and process design, statistical analysis, research, 
inventory control, payroll and sales analysis are all well 
within its capabilities. 


Easy to use: the RPC-4000 is simple to program and 
operate. Royal McBee compiling and translating routines 
allow even non-technical personnel to obtain maximum 
results. Versatile command structure gives programming 
speed and flexibility. 


Available at low cost: high capacity, flexibility and ease 
of operation make the RPC-4000 the outstanding com- 
puter value on the market today. 


Minimum operating costs: the RPC-4000 requires no site 
preparation or special maintenance. It is powered from 
any ordinary wall outlet. 


Continuing assistance: users benefit from free training, 
an information exchange service, and library of programs. 


Heart of the RPC-4000 system is 
a new transistorized computer with 
advanced design concepts that pro- 
vide substantial computing speed 
and capacity in a low-cost unit. 
Magnetic memory drum stores 8008 
words. Operating speeds are as 
high as 230,000/minute. 


Standard input-output is a tape 
typewriter system which includes a 
Royal electric encoding - decoding 
typewriter complete with desk and 
chair, plus a tape punch-read con- 
sole. Read speed is 60 characters/ 
sec., punch speed 30 characters/ 
sec. Typewriter, punch and reader 
may be interconnected in any com- 
bination for both on-line and off- 
line operations. 


A new 500 character/sec. photo- 
electric tape reader and a 300 
character/sec. punch are available 
as optional input-output equip- 
ment. A magnetic tape unit and a 
line printer will be available soon. 
As many as 17 input-output devices 
(60 with minor modification) may 
be connected on-line to the basic 
system. All peripheral equipment 
is under automatic program con- 
trol of the computer. 


@e Royal Precision Corporation 


— 


Royal Precision is jointly owned by the Royal McBee and 
General Precision Equipment Corporations. RPC-4000 sales 
and service are available coast-to-coast, in Canada and abroad 
through Royal McBee Data Processing Offices. For full, de- 
tailed specifications on the new, transistorized RPC-4000, write 
ROYAL MCBEE aiata processing division, Port Chester, N. Y. 
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OPERATING STATEMENT 
















EXHIBIT 4 


ANALYSIS OF VARIATION IN NET INCOME 





Budget Actual Variance Variations 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) = 
Favorable Unfavorable 
RIDE GLGe ech nels tec -caie sa siteaer 6,000 7,000 1,000 ($1,000) ($1,000) 
FONE OE MAOOOS DONG 5.0 05.5504 viclecenisec 3,110 3,500 390 
eee ee aes Sales Vice President: 

Sea OMIT care ons sow Bs ls toes o'v od 2,890 3,500 610 BRU «5S restore ta tte cla cic serereis alc ec oe ns iolw clones 1,000 
ES NET POP 750 1,740 990 Finished Goods Inventory Increase .......... 340 
General & Administrative Expenses ..... 500 585 85 Controllable Selling Expenses .............- 990 

Somes pet Controllable Nonselling Expenses ........... 28 

Operating Income ..........+.0e005 1,640 1,175 465 Miomatentevinds Mite Peedident: 

FRET AROND TOK: 00 oo 550s 'snscesieeies 853 611 242 : 
ERTON LOOMS. saveieeip isla kere nce 51's isin ce wielsieus 100 
Controllable Manufacture Expenses ......... 50 
PE ETND vanes ea snver onesie cenes 77 e 223 Work-in-Process Inventory Increase .......... 100 
Controllable Expenses ...........ceeeeeees 35 
Purchasing Agent: 
BALANCE SHEET Raw Materials Purchases ...........00s000. 100 
‘ Raw Materials Inventory Increase ........... 100 
Bud get Actual Variance Controllabl 
¢ ALOT eer Te Ie 1 
($1,000) ($1,000) ($1,000) ee 
c lias Financial Vice President: 

eee tee Controllable Expenses ............eee00. 1 

a 1,678 2,060 382 ee ee 

Accounts Receivable (less allowance for Treasurer: 

bad debts) ..........cssscceecee 147 490 343 Controllable Expenses .........cccsceceees 1 

Raw Materials Inventory ............ 300 200 100 ; 

Work-in-Process Inventory ........... 50 150 100 Credit Manager: 

Finished Goods Inventory ........... 840 500 340 Controllable Expenses ............+eeeeees 2 

Total Current Assets .........0.00 3,015 3,400 a eS ws 
Machinery and Equipment (less allowance ONION le EAHONEES. 6:0. 5.4:5. 66:04:00: 68.0.0 98: 
for depreciation) ........ccscsseres 240 248 8 Controller: 
Pa er eee Federal Income Tax: 6.66% 0660s vcecccsessee 242 
3,255 3,648 393 Controllable Expenses .....002..s.sccccees 5 
Current Liabilities: 

PUOUONATS PVG: « 5s0'6:0'ss.000sisenwee 287 913 626 President: 

Federal Income Tax Payable ......... 626 428 198 Controllable Expenses. <6. cic cose ceca 4 
Total Current Liabilities ........... 913 1,341 428 ee P 
a a cae ckie 2,025 2,025 0 1,443 1,443 
ROMINO EMINGS. ... 6 ei ce cicicceweess 317 282 35 _—_ 
— — —- Variation: in Mer iIncomie: s< oics:06<:ceccwlesscevee 223 
3,255 3,648 393 —— 





and action are pinpointed; the exception 
principle of sage administration is imple- 
mented. The power of positive praise is 
also present; good human relations are 
aided by pointing out favorable perform- 
ance. 

The budgeted-versus-actual operating 
statement and balance sheet (Exhibit 3) 
are a natural result of the summary of 
financial transactions method. Exhibit 3 
is quite conventional. It delivers net re- 
sults without revealing all the financial 
facts. For example: 


Where are the short-term borrowing 
activities disclosed? (They are not. The 
variances between budget and actual in 
both the operating statement and the bal- 
ance sheet are communicated on an over- 
all basis only.) 

Why did Asteroid miss its budgeted 
profit so far? 

Why are accounts payable so high? 

Who is responsible? 

The budgeted summary of financial 





transactions goes directly to the heart of 
the problem. 


SPECIFIC INDIVIDUAL RESPONSIBILITY 

Exhibit 3 indicates that budgeted profit 
was $787,000. Actual profit was $564,- 
000; a variance of $223,000. The budg- 
eted summary of financial transactions 
advises directly that although the sales 
vice president topped his sales quota $1 
million, he permitted an unfavorable 
variation, $340,000, in his committed in- 
crease in finished goods inventory. He 
allowed controllable selling expenses to 
go $990,000 over his agreement. (Per- 
haps his salesmen entertained too lav- 
ishly.) Moreover, the sales vice president 
assented to an unfavorable variance of 
$28,000 in his controllable nonselling ex- 
penses. (Perhaps his two secretaries and 
one receptionist were more than he had 
bargained for.) 

The manufacturing vice president tol- 
erated an unfavorable variation of $100,- 
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000 in direct labor. He yielded to an 
unfavorable variation of $50,000 in con- 
trollable manufacturing expenses. (Per- 
haps he was not as careful as he had 
planned to be with the use of factory 
supplies, for example.) He acquiesced in 
a $35,000 unfavorable variation in the 
controllable expenses of his function. 
(Perhaps he could have managed with 
fewer production schedulers.) However, 
the manufacturing vice president con- 
sented to building up work-in-process in- 
ventory $100,000 more than planned. Of 
course, the parenthetical comments above 
are intended to be illustrative. The actual 
reasons for the variances from budget 
should be developed by the executives 
before the conference meeting. 

The purchasing agent apparently 
should be complimented. He purchased 
$100,000 less raw materials than planned. 
He did exceed his budget for controllable 
expenses by $1,000. However, raw ma- 
terials inventory increased $100,000. 

With the exception of the financial 
vice president who kept his controllable 
expenses $1,000 below his budget, all 
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the other administrators exceeded their 
controllable expense goals. If the finan- 
cial vice president had held tighter reins 
on credit purchases, and the treasurer had 
controlled cash disbursements better, the 
results might have been much different. 
In terms of enterprise objectives, the 
teamwork should have been even better 
than it was. The technique presented here 
helps each person to better understand 
how dependent he is on cooperation and 
coordination with others. 

Although federal income tax was 
$242,000 less than budgeted, it is some- 
what comparable to ‘‘locking the stable 
after the horse is stolen.” Better teamwork 
should have been achieved. It also seems 
reasonable to assume that more effective 
teamwork will result in the future as a 
result of the budgeted summary of finan- 
cial transactions technique. 

The net result of the above actions by 
people was a net income of $564,000 in- 
stead of $787,000; a variation of $223,- 
000. Tabulating the above information, as 
shown in Exhibit 4, an analysis of varia- 
tion in net income may be derived. 

Why are accounts payable (in Exhibit 
3) $913,000 in the actual balance sheet 
when they should have been $287,000, a 
variance of $626,000? 

The budgeted summary of financial 
transactions in Exhibit 2 counsels directly 
that the financial vice president acceded 
to an unfavorable variation of $1,126,000 
in credit purchases. Too much credit pur- 
chasing was permitted. Furthermore, he 
permitted purchase vouchers for payment 
clearance to go $500,000 over his agreed 
budget, a difference of $626,000, the 
variation being sought above. 

At this point a very pertinent question 
arises: From the internal administrative 
standpoint, what genuinely useful pur- 
poses are served by the operating state- 
ment and the balance sheet? None—it 
appears. They seem superfluous. They are 
an innate result of the summary of finan- 
cial transactions technique. If planned 
performance is attained in conformity 
with this new procedure, the actual op- 
erating statement and actual balance sheet 
automatically will be as planned. Profit 
control and financial planning are inte- 
grated; personnel teamwork is engen- 
dered. Although the presentation here is 
at the master control level, the technique 
Is applicable to all levels of the organiza- 
tion structure, in as much detail as de- 
sired in terms of the objectives to be 
accomplished. However, results are ac- 
complished by and through people. The 
budgeted summary of financial transac- 
tions is not a substitute for competent 

and proficient individuals. It is a very 
powerful facilitating mechanism if prop- 
erly used. The summary of financial trans- 
actions presents to administrators an apex 
in the development of the science and 
att of professional management. 
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SECOND 
PRINTING! 


CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, VOL. 1: 
A Guide to U. S. Federal Requirements 


Space, at any time, means money most firms figure at $ per square foot. 
Filing of records, no matter how you do it, involves more money, time 
and expense. Is there an end in sight? 


There is, but most management executives do not have the time and are 
not able to pinpoint the specific ruling in the maze of regulations gov- 
erning the time-length of records retention. Others feel they might in- 
fringe on what is considered a legal decision. 


As a management executive you should know. Now, you can know— 


simply, swiftly—easily as possible with CORPORATE RECORDS RETEN- 
TION, Vol. 1. 








CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, Vol. 1, will point the way for you, 
single out the federal requirements denoting the time-length of records 
retention for 15 major industries. You will be able to adopt these 
accepted and precise time-length requirements for your own records 


retention program. 





In a matter of minutes, you can sit down with your legal counsel and 
work toward savings of thousands of dollars in space, filing time, cleri- 
cal costs and records maintenance. 


CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, Vol. 1, contains 242 pages with 27 
sections—and the detailed index will make it easy for you to put your 
finger on hundreds of specific oni record requirements: ac- 
counts receivables and payables . ank deposits . . . cancelled 
checks . . . depreciation reserves . . . financial reports . . . insurance 
records... journals... payroll records .. . tax records ... and 
much, much more. 


Plus—information on microfilming in lieu of original records whenever 
permissible. 


Order Volume 1: A Guide To U. S. Federal Requirements now, so you 
will be sure to have the complete picture. 


CORPORATE RECORDS RETENTION, VOL. 1 $10.00 


Orders from non-members outside Continental U. S. and Canada 
must be accompanied by remittance 
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Electronics 
brings everybody 
closer together 


...and commercial banks 
help the whole industry 
serve us better 


In television receivers and aircraft radar. In 
long-distance phone lines, automatic com- 
puters and missiles. In a thousand devices, 
massive and minute, electronics helps erase 
time and space and brings all men closer 
together. 

And commercial banks play a leading part 
in electronics’ spectacular progress. 

Bank loans help manufacturers stock raw 
materials and pay for the precision machines 
that convert them into finished products. 
Bank loans help electronics companies ex- 
pand and keep up with progress. And in the 
consumer market, banks frequently supply 
money to help neighborhood dealers stock 
everything from miniature radios to console 
organs. 

As the leading lender to American indus- 
try, The Chase Manhattan Bank is proud 
that commercial banks contribute money, 
credit, financial services and advice to the 
growth and vitality of electronics. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED IN 1799 


Head Office: New York 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 













A Five-Year Shift to EDP: 


THE STAGES AND PROBLEMS 


Earl W. Denby 


N GIVING THE ACCOUNT of a single com- 
| pany’s changeover from manual to elec- 
tronic data processing, one ought first to 
describe the nature of production and 
distribution involved. I say this even 
though it happens that the problems en- 
countered here have broad application 
and would be met—I feel—by any com- 
pany turning away from long-established 
methods and instituting a completely new 
program based upon machine processing. 
A general picture of my company’s opera- 
tions as a cement producer may help you 
appreciate the particular problems we 
faced and lead you to see why certain ap- 
plications that appeared best for it might 
not necessarily be practicable for some 
other kinds of operations. 


THE ORGANIZATION 


The Huron Portland Cement Com- 
pany’s main production facilities are lo- 
cated on Lake Huron at Alpena, Michi- 
gan. At this one site, which our public 
relations people never miss a chance to 
refer to as “the world’s largest cement 
mill,”” we have 26 kilns and 43 grinding 
mills, with an annual capacity of 12 mil- 
lion barrels of finished cement. We oper- 


ate our own limestone quarry adjacent 
to the mill and a shale quarry approxi- 
mately 12 miles away. With the exception 
of a grinding mill at Superior, Wisconsin, 
all clinker-burning and grinding facilities 
are located at this one point. 

Cement from the Alpena mill is carried 
to Huron’s 13 distributing plants by the 
company’s fleet of six self-unloading bulk 
vessels. The distributing plants are lo- 
cated in the following Great Lakes ports: 
Detroit, Muskegon, Saginaw and St. 
Joseph, Michigan; Duluth, Minnesota; 
Buftalo and Oswego, New York; Cleve- 
land and Toledo, Ohio; and Green Bay, 
Milwaukee and Superior, Wisconsin. 

With the exception of the Detroit 
plant, which handles the largest volume 





EARL W. DENBY graduated from the University of Mis- 
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half years of service in the United States Navy during World 
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land Cement Company, Detroit, Michigan, in 1946. He was 
made controller of the company: in 1953 and was elected 
secretary and treasurer and a member of the board of di- 
rectors in 1959. He is a member of Controllers Institute 
of America and during the past five years has served on 
a number of committees of the Tax Executives: Institute. 
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Step by step along a major cement 
producer's transition to electronic 
data processing, with discussion of 
the human difficulties met 


of shipments, all the paperwork at each 
distributing plant is performed by a single 
male clerk. The billing for all plants has 
always been done in the Detroit general 
offices, which are located in’ downtown 
Detroit, approximately a mile from the 
Detroit plant. 

The total number of the company’s em- 
ployes is about 1920, of which 1410, or 
73%, ate located at Alpena. Annual net 
sales are approximately $37 million. 
Huron’s sales force also markets the en- 
tire output of the cement mill of the 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, which 
has a normal annual capacity of 1.5 mil- 
lion barrels. ; 

Against this briefly stated background, 
I should like now to relate in chronologi- 
cal sequence the steps by which we con- 
verted to mechanized and electronic data 
processing during the past five years, 
starting, as it were, virtually from scratch. 


OUR REPAIR COST SYSTEM 

In the spring of 1954, we had con- 
cluded that it was desirable to refine our 
repair cost reporting procedure in order 
to have a more detailed breakdown of 
such costs for purposes of maintenance 
control and planning. For years prior to 
that time we had what we considered to 
be a fairly complete repair cost system. 
This was based on the charging of all 
such cost to individual items of equipment 
as well as to order numbers covering each 
individual repair job. All our equipment 
throughout the mill was classified into 
some 600 to 700 separate items, all num- 
bered and titled. As a result of reclassify- 
ing and renumbering this equipment, as 
well as adding a considerable quantity of 
new equipment during our expansion pro- 
gram that year, we increased the total of 
equipment numbers sevenfold to about 
4500. 

Because of the tremendously increased 
clerical burden that would have been im- 
posed by the requirements of accumulat- 
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ing cost against this greatly expanded list 
of equipment numbers, it was decided to 
explore the possibilities of a punched-card 
operation. Accordingly, we approached the 
IBM people with our problem. With 
them, we worked out a program whereby 
the mill would furnish the IBM Service 
Bureau in Detroit with labor and material 
charge source data on a continuous basis. 
These data would be keypunched by Serv- 
ice Bureau personnel and summarized at 
the end of each month into a repair cost 
report. This would show the total cost of 
repairs broken down into material and 
labor elements, for the month and the 
year-to-date, against each piece of equip- 
ment. At the end of the year the summary 
cards were to be used to prepare a special 
listing of total costs for the year by equip- 
ment number, from which equipment 
ledger cards would be posted. This would 
provide for each ei of equipment an 
historical record of repair cost for the use 
of the mill maintenance superintendent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 
NONREPAIR CHARGES 

After this first application of punched- 
card techniques to our accounting opera- 
tion worked out successfully, it was natu- 
ral to explore the possibility of further 
applications. In conjunction with our ini- 
tial decision to improve our repair costing 
procedure, we had overhauled our stand- 
atd cost accounting system at the mill. 
The net result was an increase in both the 
number of cost centers and, to some de- 
gree, the individual cost accounts. It was 
a logical move, then, to add the distribu- 
tion of nonrepair charges, i.e., operating 
labor, supplies, and overhead items, to 
the Service Bureau operation. 

All that remained at this point was to 
feed production figures into the process. 
This made possible a complete report by 
machine of our actual monthly mill costs, 
by cost center and in total for the month 
and the year-to-date, showing the vari- 
ance from standard in each instance. We 
were able to accomplish this less than a 
year after our initial venture into punched- 
card accounting. In the following spring, 
we added our distributing plant and ves- 
sel cost distribution to the program. 


A PRECAUTIONARY STEP 

At this point I should like to refer to a 
precautionary step we adopted in these 
early applications of machine accounting, 
which we believe saved us considerable 
grief and aided immeasurably in effecting 
a smooth transition from the old to the 
new system—the continuance of the old 
system parallel with the new system for at 
least the first month or two. Although it 
involves a duplication of effort and is ex- 
pensive and time-consuming, a parallel 
operation provides a series of check points 
at every step of the procedure and enables 
one to alter or modify the new system im- 
mediately, as errors or omissions be- 
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“| won't be in today, boss. | feel below par” 


come evident. We are convinced that 
whenever it is possible to run a parallel 
procedure at the time of changeover, the 
extra time and expense are well justified. 


CONVERTING OUR BILLING TO EDP 

Having had some measure of success 
in our initial punched-card applications 
(especially in view of the fact that the 
traditional introduction to punched-card 
accounting is seldom made in such an 
area as repair costs and standard costs) 
we turned our attention to the more ortho- 
dox applications: Billing, receivables and 
sales statistics. 

During the winter of 1955-1956 the 
necessary preparation was made to con- 
vert our billing in the spring of 1956 to 
punched-card processing. Previous to that 
time our billing was done by girls using 
electric typewriters and calculators. The 
invoice was typed directly from sales tick- 
ets which had been priced upon receipt in 
the Detroit office from the plants. The ex- 
tension of price and quantity shipped was 
made by the billing typist as a necessary 
step in the completion of the invoice. All 
completed invoices were then checked 
back against the corresponding _ sales 
ticket prior to mailing. 

The invoices were then sent to the Ac- 
counts Receivable Department where they 
were posted to customers’ accounts, after 
which a distribution was made clerically 
of the dollar amount of sales by plant and 
by type of cement and balanced back 
against the invoice total for that day. 

As a result of a careful study of the 
machine time that would be required to 
process the volume of invoicing at peak 
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periods in order to meet the necessarily 
exacting mailing schedules, it was deter- 
mined that an application of the type 650 
electronic computer was justified. Accord- 
ingly, a program was written to our re- 
quirements whereby the computer would 
analyze punched cards containing the sig- 
nificant data from each sales ticket and 
produce an output card containing all the 
necessary information to prepare a fin- 
ished invoice, a charge to the accounts re- 
ceivable ledger, a monthly statement and 
a statement of freight cost. 

At this point we introduced the first 
punched-card machines into our Detroit 
office operation: Two key-punch machines 
and two verifiers. These were the only 
machines we had on our premises, with 
the exception of a transfer posting ma- 
chine, until we set up our own machine 
room two years later, in the spring of 
1958. All the other processing operations 
continued to be performed by the IBM 
Service Bureau on their machines. 


FROM TYPIST TO KEYPUNCHER 

I believe it might be well to mention 
here one problem we were able to over- 
come through no particular genius on our 
part at all. As I mentioned above, our 
previous billing operation had involved 
the use of electric typewriters and calcu- 
lators. The transition from typist to key- 
punch operator is not always a smooth 
one. In fact, as we had been advised, a 
good typist does not necessarily make an 
expert keypuncher; the techniques are, in 
fact, not so similar as might first appear. 
Since our four billing girls had all had 
several years’ experience in our operation 
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and were all capable and conscientious 
workers, we were considerably concerned 
lest some or all of them might not have 
the required aptitude for training in this 
new job. We were, however, quite pleased 
when we administered the keypunch apti- 
tude test to have everyone score reason- 
ably well. Our pleasure was later increased 
when all four successfully passed the 
training program and, in due time, be- 
came as expert at keypunch billing as 
they had been under our former system. 
Unfortunately, this type of happy transi- 
tion is as often the exception as the rule. 


MILL OPERATING COSTS 
AND PAYROLL 

After struggling for a full year to bring 
the new billing program under control 
and having gained considerable knowl- 
edge regarding the possibilities of the 
650 computer, we undertook to program 
our mill operating costs onto the com- 
puter in order to cut machine-processing 
time and speed up the delivery of the 
completed reports. During the fall of 
1957 we decided that we could then jus- 
tify converting our Alpena mill payroll to 
a punched-card operation. 

We had now reached the point where 
an analysis of our costs indicated that we 
could justify a complete machine installa- 
tion on our own premises. The advantages 
of our own installation were many, the 
most important of which were: 


1. Better control and accuracy 

2. Faster reports 

3. Availability of additional reports at no 
extra cost through more complete uti- 
lization of machine time 

. Elimination of the problem of liaison 
between the Service Bureau and our 
office. 


OUR OWN IBM MACHINE ROOM 
Accordingly, in the spring of 1958 our 
IBM machine room was set up with two 
full-capacity 407 tabulators and the neces- 
sary auxiliary equipment. No computer 
was provided because of our commitment 


to the 650 computer, around which our 
major operations were now designed. In 
the fall of 1958 we completed our payroll 
program on the 650 and were in full pro- 
duction in our new tabulating department. 

During the final transition period we 
cut away from the Service Bureau opera- 
tion just as we had started—gradually, 
one step at a time, and paralleling each 
phase » Ae the first month of cutover. 
By the end of the year we were perform- 
ing all operations in our own machine 
room, with the exception of the computer, 
which we will continue to use on an 
hourly rental basis during the foreseeable 
future, since we doubt that we will have 
the volume to justify the installation of 
one on our own premises. 


SERVICE BUREAUS IN GENERAL 

While we are on the subject of the 
Service Bureau, I would like here to ac- 
knowledge the important function per- 
formed by the various service bureaus, 
both those operated by the major equip- 
ment makers, as well as the independent 
commercially operated business service or- 
ganizations that have entered the field 
during the last few years. Although this 
type of operation has been primarily con- 
fined to the larger industrial cities, recent 
advances promise to bring it well within 
the reach of almost any interested com- 
pany. For instance, in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
a cooperative data-processing center has 
been operating successfully for several 
years. A group of companies (including 
several manufacturers, a department store 
and a petroleum distributor) are all tied 
in electronically to a central data-process- 
ing service bureau. Each participating 
company has only a typewriter and an 
adding machine with tape-perforating at- 
tachments. All the computing and report 
preparation is done at the bureau from the 
information fed in by wire from the in- 
dividual companies. 

For both the smaller company whose 
volume would not justify a machine in- 
stallation and for the larger company 
undertaking a feasibility study and ex- 


MINIMIZE PROGRAMING TROUBLE 


In terms of man-years and problems, the process of pro- 
graming will cause the most trouble during installation. To 
reduce problems to a minimum and to come somewhere 
near meeting installation schedules, obtain at least one ex- 
pert programer with three or more years’ experience in 
business data-processing programing; write your programs 
in problem-oriented languages to simplify staff training, 
permit management to understand the programs, and make 
revisions easier; and don’t underestimate the time to check 
out the programs and integrate the programing system. 
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ploring the possibilities of punched-card = 
or electronic data processing, the service ” 
bureau offers valuable help. The smaller 
company may set up one or several opera. | 
tions on a service bureau basis whereby, | 
working from copies of primary source | 
data, such as invoices, bureau personnel © 
will perform the necessary keypunching, © 
computing and tabulating operations to 
provide sales statistical reports and anal- 
yses that might otherwise be impossible to 
obtain without permanent additional cler- 
ical personnel. 

The larger company is able, through a 
service bureau operation, to set up a pilot 
application to determine costs, scheduling 
problems and, in general, the advisability 
of a machine installation. As mentioned 
earlier, we have found it helpful to use 
the Service Bureau during the initial “de. 
bugging” period in the conversion of a 
particular application to machine process. | 
ing. On a continuing basis, even after a | 
company has its own machines, the bu- © 
reau is available to handle certain over- 
flow work during seasonal peaks which | 
the company’s own machines might not © 
be able to process without excessive over- 7 
time or disruption of the regular schedule, J 
Examples of this type of work are special 7 
deadline jobs not on the regular schedule, © 
year-end inventories, once-a-year reports 
that coincide with the regular month-end 
peak period, etc. 


PEOPLE VS. MACHINES 

Although in describing the steps by | 
which we converted during a five-year 7 
period to our present punched-card and © 
electronic processing operation, I have re- | 
ferred briefly to a problem or two which 
confronted us, it may appear to you that 
on the whole the transition was fairly 
smooth. At this point, then, I shall pro- 
ceed to disillusion you by relating some 
of our problems, most of which as I in- 
dicated before, are hardly peculiar to the 
cement industry. The reason for this, as ~ 
you will see, is that almost all of them in- 7 
volve people and cement people basically 
are no different from people in any other 
industry. 

Probably the most difficult problem of } 
all to cope with is the fear and anxiety ~ 
felt by employes confronted with automa- — 
tion in any form. The ordinary white-col- © 
lar class employe sees in automatic data 7 
processing the same threat to his security ~ 
that the blue-collar employe sees in auto- ~ 
mation: the new machines are capable of 
doing the same work that he is perform- 
ing but in larger volume and with greater 
speed and accuracy. He has read maga- 
zine and newspaper articles and is aware 
of the tremendous capabilities of the ma- 
chines. He has been exposed to dire pre- ~ 
dictions that the introduction of data ~ 
processing will result in serious wide- | 
spread displacement and loss of jobs. For © 
instance, such an eminent authority as 7 
Professor Norbert Wiener, of MIT, has 
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With the ease and speed of a simple touch, two fully loaded drawers ona 
heavy duty, full suspension cradle are delivered to you positioned for instant 
reference. Built in V-action, two position compression and patented con.- 
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ing superior performance when you look to the sturdy, touch release open- 
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predicted that automation “will create an 
unemployment situation which will make 
the 1930's seem like a pleasant joke, be- 
cause the automatic machine is the pre- 
cise economic equivalent of slave labor. 
Any labor that competes with slave labor 
must accept the economic conditions of 
slave labor.” 


ALLAYING EMPLOYES’ FEAR 
OF JOB LOSS 

Our own experience has indicated that 
rather than job loss it is the fear of dis- 
placement that affects most employes. In 
communicating the needs and reasons for 
converting to machine processing, the 
company can successfully allay an em- 
ploye’s fear of losing his job if it can 
give assurances that his job will not be 
eliminated. In most cases such assurances 
are possible because of the lower clerical 
levels, especially where females make up 
a normal percentage of the work force, 
any actual job elimination can be effected 
in time as a result of normal turnover 
through nonreplacement of the departed 
employe. 

Actual experience of most companies, 
and our own bears this out, indicates that 
there are hardly any employe dismissals 
directly attributable to the installation of 
new office equipment. What about the 
fear of displacement, then? To us, cer- 
tainly, this has been the most difficult 
problem of all. I don’t think it requires a 
degree in psychology to understand the 
basic factors that produce it. An employe 
with long seniority who has achieved a 
position of supervisory status or who 
through years of experience in a particu- 
lar phase of the office operation has in 
effect attained a degree of recognition and 
respect for his specialized knowledge has, 
in addition to the security this position 
affords him, a pride in his status which 
he will jealously guard against any threat- 
ened encroachment. Fearful of what the 
reorganization of office functions result- 
ing from machine processing will do to 
his hard-won status, he will bitterly op- 


pose the mechanization program. Our 
own experience has been that the fear of 
the new methods increases in direct pro- 
portion to the age of the employe and 
the number of years he has been perform- 
ing his job. Such an employe, whether 
consciously or not, doubts his ability to 
make the change and to learn the new 
techniques after years of operating under 
the old, comfortable system, and, conse- 
quently, he resents and suspects the 
younger men around him who seem so 
willing and able to adapt to the new sys- 
tem. 

As I indicated earlier we don’t claim to 
have many of the answers to the problems 
in this field. With respect to this most dif- 
ficult problem of all, there would not 
seem to be any real answer but time and 
understanding. Despite the ancient saw 
to the contrary, you can teach an old dog 
new tricks and often give him increased 
dignity and self-respect in a more respon- 
sible and important job. 


APPROACHING A STUDY 
OF SYSTEMS AND PROCEDURES 
Another problem that arises as soon as the 
decision is made to explore the feasibility 
of a data-processing application is how best 
to approach the study. I think here we are 
in a position at least to suggest an ap- 
proach that we believe has worked rather 
successfully for us. Our experience would 
indicate that the study should be under- 
taken, depending upon the size of the 
company and the volume of data likely to 
be processed, by one or more of the com- 
pany’s employes who possess a knowledge 
of the company’s operation and organiza- 
tion. There is often a tendency, especially 
in a small or even medium-sized concern 
where no one is specifically qualified as a 
systems and procedures specialist, to call 
upon representatives of the machine man- 
ufacturers to undertake to suggest a pro- 
posed systems application. The difficulty 
with such an approach is that the outsider, 
being unacquainted with the special prob- 
lems existing in a particulac company— 


GOOD MARKET FOR USED COMPUTERS 

Multiplying paper work is spurring many big firms to 
buy old, rented machines to handle routine jobs, such as 
payroll preparation, while renting new ‘‘second generation’’ 
models for more complex chores. One machine, marketed 
between 1951 and 1957, now sells for about half its orig- 
inal price of about $1 million. “Early computers have 
reached maturity with a wonderful bag of operating tricks 
and with their ‘bugs’ eliminated by constant refinements,’ 
says one maker. With the advent of transistorized models, 
computer makers look for more “‘trading up” by their 


customers. 
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even though he does his best in the 
limited time at his disposal to attempt to 
learn the general operation—cannot be 
expected to recommend a system that will 
best fit the peculiar needs of that company. 

Even though in the case of a smaller 
company there may not be an employe 
qualified as a systems specialist, a younger 
member of the Accounting Department 
may be selected to receive this specialized 
training. There are a number of sources of 
such training. He may, for instance, at- 
tend courses of instruction provided by 
the manufacturers of data-processing ma- 
chinery. He may attend the special course 
given by the American Management Asso- 
ciation in systems and procedures, as well 
as seminars conducted by the AMA. He 
will find a great deal of material on the 
subject published by Controllers Institute 
Research Foundation. 

Such a person would then be in a much 
better position to analyze and evaluate al- 
ternative data-processing applications for 
his own company than any outsider could 
possibly be. For often the problems which 
must be considered in a study of data- 
processing applications are concerned as 
much with organization procedures as 
with the mechanics of clerical operations. 
The person responsible for the recom- 
mendation of procedural changes, there- 
fore, must have a thorough understanding 
of the company’s organization and policies 
if he is to recommend the system best de- 
signed to carry out its objectives within 
the framework of established company 
policies and practices. 

In our case we were most fortunate in 
having in our Accounting Department a 
young man who had several years earlier 
received training in punched-card account: 
ing and systems work. In addition, he 
possessed a keenly analytical mind, had a 
broad knowledge of the accounting ma- 
chine field, and understood the require- 
ments of internal control. He was as- 
signed the responsibility, on a full-time 
basis, of studying and supervising the 
conversion to mechanical processing of all 
clerical operations that could be justified. 
The system we have today is primarily the 
result of his work during the past five 
years. 

And there you have the story of Hu- 
ron’s experience during the five years of 
gradual transition to electronic data proc- 
essing. I’m afraid we haven’t done much 
more in this necessarily brief presentation 
than to highlight some of the problems 
and to indicate in certain instances how 
we met them, without really offering any 
definitive solutions. But we do feel that 
the experience alone will be an invaluable 
asset to us in the future in enabling us to 
adapt more quickly and economically to 
the new and improved data-processing 
equipment and techniques that will in- 
evitably result from the heavy investment 
in research and experimentation on the 
part of the data-processing industry. 
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| midget impinger 7 


The unusual is commonplace to a Kemper man. 


The Kemper Safety Engineer (lower left in photo) 
is using a device called a midget impinger to collect 
particles of dust arising during the manufacture of 
stainless steel equipment for the milk industry. These 
dust particles will be examined to determine if they 
constitute a menace to employees. 


This man, and the hundreds of Kemper Safety En- 
gineers like him, work constantly to reduce accidents 
for policyholders in factories, stores, and on the high- 
ways. As a result, policyholders have increased con- 
trol over accidents, and thereby gain two important 
benefits: lower operating costs and worthwhile insur- 
ance savings. 


Does your business qualify for Kemper 
Insurance Savings? 


To find out how you may save on your insurance, call 
your broker, a representative of a Kemper Company, 
or write to Kemper Insurance, Dept. 101, Chicago 40, 
Illinois, for the name of your nearest representative. 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
FEDERAL MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


divisions of | KEMPER )Chicago 40 
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146 Olin Mathieson facilities with 
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instant management communication} 














A Western Union 





Private Wire System 


A 31-STATE NETWORK of offices and 
plants linked instantaneously . . . in 
writing. That’s the job an ultramodern 
private wire system is doing for Olin 
Mathieson. Designed, built, and serv- 
iced by Western Union engineers, its 
15,000 miles of circuits handle nearly 
2,700 messages every day .. . faster, 
more efficiently, and always in writing! 


NOW! 15-MINUTE ORDER PROCESSING 
OFFICE TO PLANT. At least 120,000 
times a year, Olin Mathieson district 
sales offices flash private wire messages 
to the proper manufacturing plant. 
Orders get there—get worked on— 


often just 15 minutes after the sales 
book is signed! Confirmation time cut 
from three days to one! 


OVER-ALL RESULTS? Better service to 
everyone doing business with Olin 
Mathieson. More efficient administra- 
tive control over all 146 Olin Mathie- 
son plants and offices. 


COULDN’T YOUR COMPANY do a bet- 
ter communications job with a Western 
Union Private Wire System? You'll find 
the results and the savings equally 
impressive! For all the facts, wire col- 
lect to: Western Union, Private Wire 
Division, New York 17, New York. 


WESTERN UNION 


... first in Private Wire Systems 


& 
Re. 


HOW OLIN MATHIESON CUTS ORDER-HANDLING TIME FROM 3 DAYS TO ONE! 


(3) Plant receives order on multi-car- 
bon form for processing. Customer 
receives confirmation within 24 hours. 


(2) District sales office transmits 
orders directly to the Olin Mathie- 
son manufacturing plant via PWS. 


» (1) Orders come in by Western Union 
Private Wire System to district sales 
office, are processed and checked. 








H. Ashton Dunn, Jr. 


The business man in every age has al- 
ways had a lively interest in competent 
executive help. The growing problem 
now (and our economic expansion is at 
the root of it) is that the need for able 
executive talent has become more urgent. 
Financial men are keenly aware of this 
fact. Nothing 1s more costly than an in- 
competent man in a ke} management po- 
sition. 










papel more and more is availing it- 
self of the techniques of industrial re- 
cruiting. However, someone not closely 
related to this new field might well ask 
some logical questions: 








Just what is executive recruiting? 

Is it really any different from putting 
an ad in the newspaper? 

Is it really any different from asking 
one’s friends if they know anybody? 

Is it any different from writing the presi- 
dents of other companies for suggestions? 












The answer to these questions is, I 
suggest, in the affirmative. The ad in the 
paper will develop prospects, but this is 
just the start. Asking a golf-course friend 
if he “knows anybody” may produce a 
couple of names, by happenstance, but not 
necessarily what we call ‘leadership mate- 
rial.” And asking assistance from another 
company president often results in either 
no help at all, or the referral of someone 
who is not of the calibre required. 

This is why, as competition grows more 
keen the “executive recruiter’ has come 
to be. So the next question is: Just what 
does the executive recruiter actually do, 
and why, to put it bluntly, is he necessary? 

Let us take a theoretical example, com- 












































The Quest for the Right Man 





pounded from some of our experiences. A 
medium-sized bank sees three opportuni- 
ties for expanding its business—by open- 
ing a new branch, by strengthening its 
work in the field of trusts, and by lending 
some millions of dollars to a growing 
company which produces automobile parts. 

In such a case it is quite clear that the 
new branch must be managed (and, of 
course, not by young men fresh out of 
college). It is clear that an additional 
trust officer must have that peculiar com- 
bination of talents which give him famil- 
iarity with a good many fields, such as the 
law, in addition to his banking knowl- 
edge. (He might even have to know 
something about a going business which 
forms part of a trust estate.) And, it is 
equally plain that the growing auto-parts 
company must have strong top manage- 
ment if it is to be a good, long-haul risk. 
Suppose that at least three top executives 
are needed. Question: Where does one 
find them? Certainly not casually on the 
golf course. 

The executive recruiter is a professional 
but, it must be confessed, he has no magic 
answer either. He goes about the task of 





H. ASHTON DUNN, JR. is a native New Yorker who has 
spent his career being preoccupied with the problems of 
adjusting executive talent to jobs and executive jobs to 
talent. He is one of that relatively new breed of business- 
men known as “executive recruiters” and his firm, Ashton 
Dunn Associates, 
graduate of Princeton University, Mr. Dunn has been affili- 
ated with Macy’s, New York; served in the United States 
Army; and was with Radio Corporation of America be- 
fore he founded his own firm in New York some years ago. 


Inc., is well-known in the field. A 
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“searching and finding” in a thoroughly 
methodical manner. 

An early part of his task is to deter. 
mine, in consultation with the client, the 
position description and background te. 
quirements of the man being sought— 
let’s say, in this case, for a man capable of 


being a top executive for the auto-parts | 


company. The recruiter may already know 
several such men, but he must be sure 
they are the best qualified of all those 
who can be found during a thorough 
search. He will want to compare them 
with others he will uncover in the next 
month or so. He doesn’t rely on his exist- 
ing files to produce the right man. He 
will not look for a jobless executive, but 
for a manager who is presumably quite 
happily employed, though willing. to 
move for the right considerations. And, 
he will look for a man who will be as 
satisfactory to the bank as to the com- 
pany which will employ him. 

Well, what other auto parts manufac 
turers are there? Where are they located? 
For that matter, what other businesses are 
closely enough related to parts manufac- 
ture to provide executive material? To be 
precise, what are the names, addresses and 
phone numbers of, say, some 100 such 
executives? The recruiter knows that most 
of these men may be neither qualified nor 
interested, but he can count on receiving 
from this group many valuable sugges- 
tions regarding qualified men whom he 
will then approach. In the early part of 
the search this laborious work must be 
carried through. 

Working discretely, the recruiter must 
now shave down the list of prospects to 
more manageable proportions, perhaps a 
list of 40 or 50. These men will have to 
be interviewed and their performance 
records carefully examined. This must be 
done confidentially and without causing 
excitement or embarrassment. 

Oddly enough, while the interviews 
may be time-consuming, they are not dif- 
ficult to arrange. For the average Ameti- 
can executive—perhaps because this is 
part of being an executive—is always cutl- 
ous, and ambitious as well. Thus the semi- 
mysterious phone call, the rather vague 
talk about “another large American manu- 
facturing company,” usually seems intet- 
esting enough to warrant an interview. 
The interviews are generally conducted in 
the recruiter's office, but often at the 
prospect’s home or some other location 
agreeable tohim. = 
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Many weeks may be consumed in such 
activities, but finally there are perhaps 
two or three, possibly four, candidates 
who can be introduced to the potential 
employer. It is he, by the way, not the 
recruiter, who makes the final decision. 
And it is important to the thread of this 
story that when the client does see these 
candidates he will usually be talking to 
strangers, but each one is well qualified 
for the post in question. 

On the other hand, the client quite fre- 
quently knows men he would like to em- 
ploy, but he dares not approach them 
direct. A recruiter quite often is engaged 
to act as a ‘‘third party.’ Without divulg- 
ing his client's identity he can sound out 
these men. Those whom the client may 
have thought to be too expensive often 
express to the recruiter an interest in mak- 
ing a move. Money isn’t always the chief 
attraction. Location, opportunity, health 
or a feeling of frustration are factors that 
play important roles in causing executives 
to become interested in hearing about an- 
other assignment. The same is true with 
men who are in companies or organiza- 
tions considered unapproachable for any 
number of reasons. 

In every case it is the client’s needs that 
are reflected in the search, and in every 
case an enormous amount of leg-work, 
think-work and paper-work goes into the 
search before the client has to spend his 
time with the candidate. 

That is the way the search goes, full of 
interviews, reports, notes, file cards, ref- 
erences, biographical material and the 
like. The basic objective for the profes- 
sional recruiter, of course, is that in the 
end he finds for his client a number of 
qualified prospects, all of whom have 
been analyzed and interviewed with total 
objectivity, and any one of whom has 
most of or all the technical qualifications 
for the job in hand. It is then up to the 
client to choose the man who in his opin- 
ion most nearly meets all the requirements 
of the position. 

The search for competent men by com- 
panies is an old story. It has existed since 
the earliest days of trade. Undoubtedly it 
was used by such organizations as the 
East India Company. However, sinc: 
World War II, executive recruiting has 
taken on a semiprofessional status. Within 
the past year a group of the leading re- 
cruiting firms in the country has organ- 
ized an association designed to further, in 
the best interests of industry, the highest 
standards of the art of executive search. A 
tigid ethical code has been adopted as 
well as strict membership requirements 
for those recruiting firms which wish to 
participate in the association. 

The successful records of many re- 
ctuiters are often so remarkable that busi- 
héssmen are now more and more realiz- 
ing the importance of utilizing this method 
of securing competent executive personnel. | 





PRACTIMATION 





A new word, which means more than automation, 


for it is the custom-fitted application of today’s finest 


automation equipment to your particular needs... 


This announcement is a culmination of Friden’s years in integrated data 
processing. Friden’s assumption of responsibility for the most important 
phase of automation—its practical application. 

The first step to PractiMation is a critical analysis of your office. Second, 
an outline of objectives for increasing its efficiency (without personnel 
changes). Then, consult your Friden man. He is an expert, and has solved 
a good many problems like yours. His help can be invaluable 

Next, you need equipment that can be used by your present employees 
without special training; equipment which is sanely priced, easy to install. 
And, above all, equipment which is expansible with your business. 


Here are some good examples: 

A. Friden SBT Calculator—the famous 
“Thinking Machine of American Business.” 
Touch-one-key simplicity. Performs more 
steps in figure-work without operator deci- 
sions than any other calculating machine 
ever developed. 

B. Friden COMPUTYPER® (Model CTS)— 
produces a complete invoice in one operation 
with virtually no operator intervention. 
Reads alpha-numeric data from tape, edge- 
punched cards, or tab cards; accepts variable 
data through typewriter keyboard. Machine 
also punches fo data in tape or cards 





for statistical reports. The Computyper and 
any good typist make up an entire billing 
department. 

C. Friden ADD-PUNCH® (Model APT) —A 
Data Processing machine, the APT produces 
a printed tape, and a punched tape for sub- 
sequent processing. 

These are just three. Friden’s full line of adding 
machines, calculators, accounting machines, 
mail room equipment, and ‘‘Tape Talk’? IDP 
equipment can fully automate your office. Call 
your Friden man today, or write directly to 


Friden, Inc. © 1960 riven, inc. 


Friden et 


FRIDEN, INC., SAN LEANORO, CALIFORNIA® SALES, INSTRUCTION AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT U.S. AND WORLD. 









Relieving the Impact of Automation 


TEPPED-UP USE of automation in busi- 
S ness and industry has caused automa- 
tion’s impact on workers to be debated 
with increasing heat and frequency in 
corporate board rooms and union halls. It 
seems to be generally agreed that the labor 
market is now feeling the effects of auto- 
mation, and that industry has a real re- 
sponsibility to ease the burden for its em- 
ployes. 

The major area of disagreement is the 
particular one of just what should be done 
—to what extent management should go 
in relieving the effects of automation, to 
what extent unions should participate, . if 
at all, in planning such relief measures, and 
what the Government can or should do. 


Steadily rising labor costs and growing 
foreign competition, coupled with the 
sharp 1957-58 recession, have made man- 
ufacturers especially receptive to new la- 
bor-saving machines and methods. In the 
long run, they argue, this is all to the 
good. Automation, they contend, enables 
them to cut costs and prices and thus ex- 
pand sales and output, creating jobs for 
more workers. Meanwhile, displaced work- 
ers are a recognized responsibility. 

Training is only one of several manage- 
ment approaches to easing automation’s 
impact. Last year, over 14,000 of Inland 
Steel Company’s 30,000 employes partici- 
pated in one or more of the many school- 
ing programs under way throughout the 
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* Production Planning 





* Payroll 
* Association Statistics 
* Insurance Accounting 


* Market Research 
Tabulations 


Help You AUTOMATE 
To Keep Your Records 
UP-TO-DATE 


You don’t have to install addi- 
tional equipment or hire extra 
personnel to get the savings of to- 
day’s latest data-processing tech- 
niques. 

STATISTICAL provides all the re- 
ports you need on a low-cost, pay- 
as-used basis. 

If you have your own tab facili- 
ties, STATISTICAL can help you cut 
costs on overloads, conversions 
and other special assignments. 


Just contact our nearest office. 








* Electronic Computer 
Service 








STATISTICAL facilities include 650 computers 
which open up new avenues of cost control 
to management. 
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TABULATING - 





53 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Iil. 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK - ST. LOUIS - NEWARK 
CLEVELAND - KANSAS CITY - 

VAN NUYS - SAN FRANCISCO - MILWAUKEE 


STATISTICA 


TABULATING CORPORATION 


Established 1933 


CALCULATING + TYPING 
TEMPORARY OFFICE PERSONNEL 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
Phone HArrison 7-4500 


LOS ANGELES 
PALO ALTO - PHILADELPHIA 











company to equip employes to handle dif. 
ferent and more skilled work, according 
to a Wall Street Journal news roundup. 

“Originally, our training programs for 
employes stemmed primarily from our 
need for more highly trained and highly 
skilled employes and executives,” Says 
C. H. Percy, president of Bell & Howell 
Co. “However, the program has been ex. 
tremely successful in meeting personnel 
problems of automation, in that it has 
upgraded many of our employes from un- 
skilled to skilled or technical workers.” 

When a new data-processing system 
was introduced at Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Co., workers were te. 
trained and shifted to new jobs, often at 
better pay. “The same general process is 
at work in all phases of our operation,” 
says President Herbert P. Buetow. “We 
try to help our workers adjust to the con- 
stant elimination of semiskilled jobs and 
creation of more highly skilled ones.” 

More than company training programs 
are needed, however, when a manufac. 
turer shuts down an inefficient plant and 
transfers operations to an automated plant 
in another city. In most of these cases, at 
least some temporary unemployment te- 
sults before workers can relocate. While 
some workers are offered the opportunity 
to transfer to other company plants, many 
of them are reluctant to uproot their fam- 
ilies. For this reason, and because many 
workers cannot be absorbed in either new 
jobs or different plants, many companies 
try to find jobs for them elsewhere. 

When International Harvester closed a 
plant in Auburn, N. Y., several years ago, 
many workers received pensions and sev- 
erance pay under the company-union con- 
tract. In addition, the company’s indus- 
trial relations department found jobs for 
workers with other companies. They sold 
the empty plant to the community for $1 
and the town found small businesses to 
occupy sections of the plant. 

The Formfit Co. division of Genesco, 
Inc., when recently closing down a plant, 
set up an employe placement service as 
soon as the closing was announced. The 
company advertised for jobs on radio 
and in newspapers and got help from 
civic organizations and businessmen. It 
claims 100% success in placing the work- 
ers who wanted jobs. 

Many companies, often at the urging of 
labor unions, are instituting or increasing 
severance pay. About half of U. S. manu- 
facturing companies employing 1,000 or 
more persons offer some form of sever- 
ance pay, according to a National Indus- 
trial Conference Board study. This survey 
showed that severance pay for an employe 
with one year of service is likely to equal 
one week’s wages; with five years’ serv- 
ice, a month’s pay; and with ten years 
service, eight or ten weeks’ wages. 

A number of executives stress the im- 
portance of careful planning in introduc 
ing new machines. Roger M. Blough, 
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chairman of U. S. Steel 6 explains 
how this was done in introducing auto- 
matic data-processing equipment for ac- 
counting services. “By careful planning 
to start certain phases of this development 
at selected times and by taking advantage 
of normal attrition and changing require- 
ments in other locations, we have been 
able, with very few exceptions, to absorb 
all employes displaced by this equipment.” 

Labor unions, however, would like 
more of a hand in this planning. In a re- 
cent report to its member unions, the 
AFL-CIO declared: “Management has a 
positive responsibility to soften the blow 
of new technology on its workers. . . . 
Measures needed to aid affected workers 
should be considered as properly a part of 
the cost of introduction of new machin- 
ety. 
“3 a pamphlet, the federation recom- 
mends that automation’s impact be eased 


by “joint consultation between companies | 


and unions and by management planning 
—to schedule the introduction of automa- 
tion in periods of high employment, to 
permit attrition to reduce the size of the 
labor force, and to allow time for the re- 
training of employes.” 

Although most union leaders say they 
believe wholeheartedly in the long-run 
benefits of automation, management men 
charge unions often resist changes in work 
tules, fight introduction of new equip- 
ment and strive to maintain particular job 
functions. Union leaders, however, claim 
they are interested only in the welfare of 
the individual workers, not in the reten- 
tion of particular job functions. But some 
craft unions have been able to keep tight 
control over the introduction of new ma- 
chines and methods. 





While most unions believe manage- | 


ment must shoulder the chief responsibil- 
ity for easing automation’s impact, many 
believe the Government should be doing 


more, too. So far, government officials | 


say, they've had trouble getting Congress 
interested enough to provide funds for 
thorough studies of automation. Some 
business executives are among those who 
insist that much of the financial respon- 
sibility of caring for employes displaced 
by automation must fall on the Govern- 
ment. 

In the end, much of the responsibility 
for adjusting to automation still must be 
cattied by the individual worker, many 
management, labor and government ofh- 
cials agree. 

“The displaced employe,” says Mr. 
Blough of U. S. Steel, “must have the 
desire, will, and capacity to participate in 
tetraining programs. And, in some cases, 





he must make an effort of a degree that | 


has not heretofore been required of him. 
The situation may require that he change 
tesidence in order to take advantage of 
the work for which he would be trained. 
This is especially difficult for the older 


workers,” 
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Tabulating 
Equipment 
For Sale 


The New Jersey Turnpike Authority offers for sale the following 
Remington Rand Tabulating equipment. All machines are in good 
working condition. They have been under continuous Remington 
Rand monthly maintenance since purchase. However, they are being 
sold ‘“‘as is” and the New Jersey Turnpike Authority gives neither 
watranty nor guarantee of condition. Equipment is being sold as the 
Authority recently installed a Univac Solid State Computer. The 


equipment consists of the following: 


6 SORTING MACHINES, Type 320, one with Simplex 
pairing device 

3 TABULATING MACHINES, Type 3100 and summary 

punches and wiring units 

NUMERIC KEY PUNCH, Type 204-2 

SYNCHROMATIC PUNCH, Type 207-1 

SELECTIVE SORTING DEVICES 


SYNCHROMATIC ACCOUNTING MACHINE, Type 
85-D, with table 


— NO — 


All of the above equipment may be inspected at the Sisser Bros. 
Warehouse, 25 Livingston Avenue, New Brunswick on March 8, 
1960 between the hours of 10:00 A.M. and 12:00 Noon and 2:00 
P.M. to 4:00 P.M. For further information contact Mr. Schino, 
Purchasing Department at New Brunswick, CHarter 7-0900. 

Bid proposals will be provided by the Authority, and state terms 
and conditions on which bids may be made. Bidders may submit 
quotations for any single item, any combination of items, or upon all 
items. 

Bids will be received at the Authority's headquarters in New 
Brunswick, N. J., until 11:00 A.M. on March 15, 1960 when and 
where they will be opened and publicly read. 

The Authority reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 


NEW JERSEY TURNPIKE AUTHORITY 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
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RIVATE PENSION FUNDS are growing 
Praster than any other form of invest- 
ment and are a major factor changing the 
nature of the capitalist system in this 
country, the Twentieth Century Fund tre- 
ports in its new study, “Pension Funds 
and Economic Power.” 

The report concerns itself particularly 
with the impact on the capital market of 
noninsured pension funds called pension 
trusts. This type of fund, with more than 
half of all the assets in private pension 
funds, is administered by a bank, trust 
company or group of individuals. 

These funds now total nearly $40 bil- 
lion and are increasing by more than $4 
billion a year. Along with other accumu- 
lations of trust money such as mutual in- 
vestment funds and insurance, this wealth 
is being put to work as capital by trust 
officers, with decisions as to how and 
where it is invested made, in most in- 
stances, by bankers rather than by the ac- 
tual investors. 

From the traditional viewpoint of capi- 
talism vs. socialism, this is a ‘neither 
fish nor fowl” situation. The report makes 
the point that pension funds are neither 
public nor private property, except in the 





Are Pension Funds Socializing the Wealth of Capitalism? 


sense that they are not controlled by the 
state; this vast working wealth is “owned 
by no one in the meaningful sense of the 
term.” This “rapid institutionalization of 
the ownership of property’’ says the au- 
thor, Rev. Paul P. Harbrecht, poses a 
challenge “‘to find a rational framework 
to accommodate it.’” 

While stressing the importance of 
proper investment of these funds, the 
author cites the fact that “‘we are not yet 
too clear just what we want these pension 
funds to do beyond providing the needed 
payments to the employes on retirement.” 
Also, aside from SEC regulations, ‘these 
pension funds are not supervised by any 
public authority as to how they are in- 
vested.” 

A swing is noted from investing in 
bonds and Government securities to stocks 
of corporations. Annual stock purchases 
on the part of pension funds are larger 
than those of any other group of major 
buyers. The possible influence of the pen- 
sion trusts on corporate control and on 
the nation’s economy, notes the author, is 
of great significance. 

He estimates that the total for private 
pension funds is now near $40 billion, 





CAN YOU HELP? 


Editors, THE CONTROLLER: 


We have found many of the articles published in your 
magazine to be extremely helpful as a basis for classroom 
discussion in our School of Business Administration and 
for recommended reading for students. 


Recently I read about the work that had been done in 
Syracuse, where files of THE CONTROLLER for a number 
of years past had been located and given to the local col- 
leges for their libraries (THE CONTROLLER, August 1959, 
p. 380). I have contacted a member of the Cleveland 
Control but he has been unable to ‘smoke out’’ any such 


copies. 


We shall be very happy if you can put us in touch with 
any members of the Institute who may have a file of back 
issues of THE CONTROLLER and is willing to dispose of 
them by making them available to us as a permanent addi- 
tion to our library. If you can put us in touch with anyone 
who can furnish this material, we will be glad to make 


arrangements for its shipment. 


JOHN A. FROEBE, Chairman, Department of Accounting 
School of Business Administration, Fenn College 


Cleveland, Ohio 


THE COMIROUER.............. 
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and says the growth of private funds 
could not be expected to off until 
1975, by which time the total might be 
between $126 billion and $134 billion. 
Noninsured trust funds might account 
for between $75 billion and $86 billion 
of the 1975 total. 

Pointing out that noninsured private 
pensions had assets of $514 billion in 
1950, the report said they would have 
more than quadrupled by early 1960, 
when their assets are estimated to reach 
about $25 billion. It predicted that “it is 
quite probable that at least by 1975 the 
noninsured funds will comprise two thirds 
of all funds invested for pension plans,” 

The report said pension fund invest. 
ments in corporation stocks produced a 
greater concentration of control than even 
these figures showed because a single 
trustee—usually a large bank—often had 
investment control over many different 
pension funds. 

Findings of the New York State Bank- 
ing Department were cited which showed 
that more than 98 per cent of the pension 
fund assets held by all banks in the state 
were in the hands of the 13 largest banks. 
Less than 2 per cent was held by 38 other 
banks. 

Noting that nearly a third of all shares 
outstanding in the stock market were now 
held by all types of financial institutions, 
the report observed the likelihood that 
certain New York banks could, in time, 
wield considerable influence in the coun- 
cils of the larger corporations. ‘‘While it 
is the policy of many large corporations 
to include provisions in their pension 
plans to prevent their funds from gaining 
control of other corporations, no such te- 
strictive policy has yet been announced by 
the banks,” noted the report. 

“Unquestionably, they will seek to 
spread their stock investments widely to 
stave off acquiring the responsibility of 
corporate direction as long as possible. 
But as the stock purchases of the pension 
funds continue to grow, we can anticipate 
that at some time in the not-too-distant 
future, the banker-trustees are going to 
be faced with an uncomfortable choice. 

“They will have to buy into a position 
of authority in the larger corporations of 
reject profitable investments in order to 
avoid the responsibilities that accompany 
large shareholdings.” 
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Copy thousands of different documents daily 
... thanks to automatic XEROGRAPHY 


A New York insurance company is 
xerographically copying more than 10,- 
000 different documents a day, turn- 
ing out—on ordinary, inexpensive 
paper—dry, positive prints ready for 
immediate use. 


PUSH 
THE BUTTON... 


and copies flow! 


This application is typical of the im- 
mense speed, economy, and versatility 
of a XeroX® Copyflo® continuous 
printer... automatic xerography at its 
brilliant best. 

A Copyflo printer’s benefits are not 
limited to insurance firms. Its services 
are of equal value wherever volume 
copying is the need. 

A Copyflo printer enlarges, reduces, 
or copies size to size. It offers you the 
speediest, most flexible, most economi- 
cal way to get quality copies—precisely 
like the original—from opaque docu- 
ments or microfilm. The machine cop- 
ies onto offset paper masters or vellum 
intermediates as well. 


Write for proof-of-performance fold- 
ers showing how companies all over the 
country are speeding paperwork dupli- 
cating and saving thousands of dollars 
yearly with automatic xerography. 
HA.Low Xerox Inc., 60-123X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch Offices 
in principal U. S. and Canadian cities. 


Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., London. 


HALOID 
XEROX 








geen with good employment rec- 
ords can save taxes under the experi- 
ence-rating provisions in state jobless pay 
laws, says Commerce Clearing House. 

In a number of states an employer can 
save up to $27 per $1,000 of payroll or 
$81 = employe with even higher savings 
possible in several states. 

Experience rating is a system of vari- 
able rates. Each individual employer is 
assigned a jobless pay tax rate based to a 





Good Employment Record Means Tax Savings 
Under Jobless Pay Plans 


large extent on the benefits paid to his 
former employes. Employers with the 
least layoffs receive the ie rates. 
Several “i Pi of experience-rating sys- 
tems are used by the states. The most pop- 
ular one, known as the ‘“‘reserve ratio” 
type, is used in more than 30 states. 
Under this method each employer’s rate 
depends on his “reserve ratio,” found by 
subtracting benefits paid to his workers 
from his tax payments and dividing the 
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Way 


TRAVEL REIMBURSEMENT... 


Since 1894 The Traveletter System has provided leading companies of 
America with a unique plan for reimbursing travelers. . . with inherent 
controls and savings found in no other system. 


When considering any method of reimbursing travelers you 
should consider these five points: : 


motor courts? 


trov 


cannot exceed? 





Does the plan have controls to protect your company against 
unwarranted withdrawal of company funds? 


troveletter does 


Does the plan have nation wide acceptance by hotels and 


troveletter does ! 


Does the plan offer a national stop-payment feature? 


eletter does ! 


Does the plan establish a specific weekly limit the traveler 


troveletter does ! 


Does the plan have a letter of authorization to control with- 
drawals for reimbursement—and which must be. presented 
when withdrawals are made? 


traveletter does 


If the systems under consideration, or the one now in use, do not meet 
any one of the above qualifications, you should investigate The 


Traveletter System immediately. 


Descriptive Brochure on Request 
“Traveletter’’ Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


TRAVELETTER CORPORATION 
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Traveletter 


«+» Modern System for Handling and 


Controlling Travel Expenses Since 1894 


* GREENWICH 2, CONNECTICUT 




















result by his annual taxable payroll. The 
employer's reserve ratio determines the 
rate at which he must pay the tax. 

Jobless pay rates vary widely from state 
to state. The highest rate currently pay. 
able is 4.5 per cent, in Delaware. Ip 
Michigan, some experience-rated employ. 
ers are required to pay a regular tax of 
4 per cent, plus a subsidiary tax of .5 per 
cent, for a total of 4.5 per cent. Other 
high maximum rates are: 4 per cent ip 
Kentucky, Illinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin; 3.7 per cent in Maryland, 
North Carolina, and North Dakota; 3,6 
per cent in New Jersey; 3.3 per cent in 
Missouri; 3.2 per cent in New York and 
Ohio; 3 per cent in California, Minne. 
sota, and Tennessee; and 2.9 per cent in 
Florida. The top in other states is 2.7 per 
cent. 

California imposes an additional tax 
for use in extending the duration of bene. 
fits in periods of high unemployment. The 
rate for 1960 is 0.2 per cent but it will not 
be assessed until about May 1961. 

Minimum rates in states where experi- 
ence rating is in operation range ee 
zero to 1.7 per cent, according to the CCH 
survey. All employers are taxed at the 
standard rate of 2.7 per cent in Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Washington and West Vir- 
ginia because the balances of the funds in 
these states do not meet the laws’ require- 
ments for the allowance of reduced rates, 
Alaska does not provide for experience 
rating, so all employers subject to the 
Alaska law pay 2.7 per cent. 

Some states do not require any unem- 
ployment taxes from employers who have 
exceptionally good experience-rating rec- 
ords. These states have so-called “zero 
rates.’’ States in which these zero rates are 
now in effect are California, Colorado, 
Hawaii, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. The 
laws of Florida, Kentucky, Michigan, 
New York, Rhode Island, and West Vir- 
ginia also provide for zero rates but they 
are not applicable at the present time. 

Fifteen states provide for a minimum 
rate of 0.1 per cent but it can be assigned 
to employers in only 10 of these states this 
year. The requirements for the allowance 
of such rate were not met in the other five 
states. Minimum rates in a number of 
other states range from 0.2 per cent to 
1.7 per cent. 


The annual federal unemployment tax [ 
is 3 per cent. But employers subject to | 


state unemployment taxes are entitled to 
a 90 per cent credit against the federal 
tax, which brings it down to 3/10ths of 
1 per cent. Employers are entitled to the 
full credit even though their state tax is 
reduced to the minimum. 

Sums collected from the federal tax ate 
used for paying the costs of administering 
the federal-state unemployment insurance 
program. The balance is returned to the 
states. 
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Headquartered at its 80-acre main plant in Summit, New 
Jersey, CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC., produces a 
wide range of prescription and non-prescription drugs. Sales 
last year amounted to more than $37,000,000. 

A constant flow of top-quality support literature is essen- 
tial in this highly competitive industry, and cra relies 
heavily on its Davidson Dual-Lith Model 233 for brochures, 
marketing bulletins, sales manuals, research findings and 
other promotion material. 

The Dual-Lith is used for all “professional-quality” work. 
It can turn out 100,000 impressions of a multi-color brochure 
to the same high standards with which it turns out 35 copies 
of the Board of Directors’ report. And for workaday routine 
printing, the Dual-Lith 233’s 14” by 17%” sheet size often 
allows several impressions of a job to be run on a single 
sheet. This means greater speed, efficiency and economy. 

Despite the Dual-Lith’s heavy work-load, crsa has experi- 
enced less than 1% hours of machine down-time in over 18 
months. 

The Davidson Dual-Lith Model 233 combines outstand- 
ing dependability, superb printing quality and unmatched 
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economy. For the complete story on how it helps crpa PHAR- 
MACEUTICAL PRODUCTS, call your Davidson Distributor (he’s 
listed in the Yellow Pages) or write to Davidson Corporation, 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 

FREE! These booklets show you how to take the work 
out of paper work! 





DAVIDSON CORPORATION C3 
Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York 


Please send me Case History No. B24—plus 
other free booklets. 


Name_ 








Company_ 





Davidso 


Address_ 
























REPRINT AVAILABLE 

A report prepared by the Finance 
Management Committee of the New 
York City Control of Controllers In- 
stitute: 


| 
| 


Part 1 
HOW A CORPORATION RAISES CAPITAL 
April 1956 


Part 2 
COST OF CAPITAL 
May 1956 
12-page combined reprint—40c 
Address REPRINTS 
| THE CONTROLLER 
| Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 








Effects of Tight Money Surveyed 


Tight money and resultant high interest 
rates are expected to affect the 1960 busi- 
ness operations of a significant number-— 
though not a majority—of the 228 Amer- 
ican manufacturing executives cooperating 
in a survey conducted by the National 
{ndustrial Conference Board. 

On the basis of the effects observed in 
1959, close to 40 per cent of the respond- 
ents anticipate a slowing down in collec- 
tions of their accounts receivable in the 
year ahead. Also, many of the firms who 
have seen little or no effect of tight money 
on their operations to date feel that a con- 
tinuation of the present scarcity of funds 
and high interest rates is bound to be re- 
flected in their cash position during 1960. 
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GENERAL ACCOUNTANT* 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY LABORATORIES, Inc., Los Angeles is 
seeking a high-level General Accountant to assume respon- 
sibilities for maintenance of the general ledger and super- 
vision of a staff of 25 to 30 people in the Accounting De- 


This man should have a strong background in account- 
ing, a thorough familiarity with ASPR regulations, CPFF 
contracts and their accounting requirements, and Air Force 


A college degree is desirable but not required if in- 
dividual has demonstrated professional qualifications such 
as obtaining certification as a public accountant. 

STL is offering an opportunity to grow within the organi- 
zation—this opportunity is the result of internal promotion. 
Excellent pay, working conditions, living conditions and the 
opportunity to grow professionally make this a truly out- 
standing opportunity for the right man. 


*SR. INTERNAL AUDITOR 


with a college degree in Commerce or Accounting, CPA 
preferred. He should be between 28 and 38 years of age, 
with at least 6 years experience in public accounting 
and/or industrial auditing; should have knowledge of 
government contracts auditing. Good report writing tech- 


Applicants are invited to send their complete resumes 
and letters of application to: 


SPACE TECHNOLOGY LABORATORIES, Inc. 
P. O. Box 95004 
Los Angeles 45, California 
Attention: Mr. Martin Sherman 





Nevertheless, none of these participating 
executives has expressed alarm. 

Relatively few of the executives sur. 
veyed expect the scarcity of funds to have 
an adverse effect on their volume of busj- 
ness this year. 

The majority of the cooperators believe 
that neither a tightening nor a loosenin 
of their credit practices will be called for 
in 1960. However, many responding ex. 
ecutives report that continued high inter. 
est rates will require stricter implementa. 
tion of credit policies. Most of these firms 
express confidence that by tightening up 
on collection efforts they can overcome 
any tendency on the part of customers to 
stretch out the payment period. 

A small minority of respondents intend 
to relax credit restrictions somewhat to 
prevent the tight money situation from 
cutting into their sales volume. 

Only three per cent of the companies 
surveyed by the Conference Board expect 
tight money to cause a cutback in their 
capital spending plans for 1960, although 
a number of respondents report that they 
are not increasing their projected capital 
spending as much as they would like. A 
few participants, however, report that the 
justification for proposed capital projects 
will be subjected to closer scrutiny as a 
result of the tightness of funds. 

Better than 90 per cent of the respond- 
ents expect their firms to finance 1960 
capital spending wholly from internal 
sources, and many cite a high degree of 
liquidity as the principal reason that tight 
money will not affect their plans for new 
plant and equipment. Another group of 
participants expects to maintain its prfo- 
jected capital expenditures without te- 
course to the money market primarily be- 
cause its capital needs will be quite 
modest during this year. 

Two fifths of the survey participants 
report that they have recently taken steps, 
or plan to do so in the near future, to con- 
serve cash, speed up cash flow, or other- 
wise improve their cash management. 
Tighter control over inventory investment 
is the cash-conserving approach most fre- 
quently mentioned by cooperators. 

A number of participating executives 
comment that the tight money market is 
forcing them to intensify their search for 
increased efficiency in production and in- 
ventory management and, in this respect, 
is simply a matter of good discipline for 
them. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED ACCOUNT- 
ANT—age 25-40. Excellent working condi- 
tions, religious organization: salary com- 
mensurate with ability. Must be willing 
to relocate. 

Box D2440, The Controller 
Two Park Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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Dehroel, Michigan 


The Detroit Control’s ‘‘President’s 
Night,” held on January 25, proved to be 
an unqualified success. A full page in the 
Detroit Times on January 26 featured pic- 
tures of controllers and top corporation 
presidents. In a by-lined article, David 
Smith of the Detrozt Times wrote: 


It used to be that taking the boss to din- 
ner meant only one thing: a bite for a raise 
the next morning. 

But last night, some 60 of Detroit's top 
brass were feted at dinner by their firms’ 
controllers. 

None of the “president’s professional 
worriers,’ as the controllers call them- 
selves, asked for a salary hike today, how- 
ever. 

It was the first President’s Night dinner 
sponsored by the Detroit Control of Con- 
trollers Institute of America. 

Probably the largest group of Detroit ex- 
ecutives ever to assemble in one spot at one 
time attended the affair held in the Statler 
Hilton’s Terrace Room. 

Side by side with their controllers the 
business leaders munched steak and _ ice 
cream and spoke among themselves of 
many things. 

Some, like the Big Three’s big three men, 
placed aside corporate differences to enjoy 
the evening. 

Ernest Breech, chairman of Ford Motor 
Co., exchanged conversation with Chrysler 
President L. L. “Tex” Colbert and John F. 
Gordon, president of General Motors Corp. 

Burroughs President Ray R. Eppert talked 
of educational problems with University of 
Michigan President Harlan H. Hatcher. 

William M. Day, president of Michigan 
Bell Telephone Co., chatted with Raymond 
T. Perring, president of Detroit Bank & 
Trust. 

M. A. Cudlip, president of McLouth Steel 
Corporation, conversed with M. J. Zivian, 
president of Detroit Steel Corp. 

Other executives, from every walk of De- 
troit’s economic community, mixed freely 
and discussed common problems. 

J. J. Schofield, president of the Detroit 
Control and controller of Dura Corp., said 
the dinner was the first of its kind ever held 
here. “We hope it can be repeated next 
year,” Schofield said. 

After dinner the executives heard Carter 
L. Burgess, president of American Machine 
& Foundry Co., discuss “Preparing for 2000 
A.D.” Burgess, former assistant secretary 
of defense under Charles E. Wilson, first 
pointed out that his firm serves both indus- 
try and leisure in Detroit. 

It manufactures AMF automatic pinspot- 
tets (some 1600 are operating in the Greater 
Detroit area) for bowlers, and industrial 
fasteners for the automotive industry (half 
a billion of these in the past year). 







THE CONTROLLER 


Burgess said three main problems must 
be solved as the United States approaches 
2000 A.D.: Rapid expansion of world pop- 
ulation, new and developing countries, and 
the growth of technology. 

He proposed a national council much like 
the President’s cabinet to consider the prob- 
lems of the future. 

It would, Burgess said, first evaluate, list 
and plan projects of nationwide concern 
and secondly, disseminate to our citizens in 
a timely way the basic information essential 
to understanding these projects, along with 
a plan for civic action. 

Burgess said that as industry prepares for 
problems and opportunities, the controller’s 
job of keeping his company on course as- 
sumes greater proportions than ever. 

But for last night, at least, the control- 
lers and their bosses were concerned only 
about the “course” offered by Statler Hilton 
chefs. 


(TOP RIGHT 
Ernest R. Breech, chairman of the 
Board, Ford Motor Company; John F. 
Gordon, president, General Motors Cor- 
poration (back to camera); L. L. Colbert, 
president, Chrysler Corporation; and Car- 
ter L. Burgess, gy os American Ma- 
chine & Foundry Company, who was 
guest speaker for the night. 
(LOWER RIGHT 
At the head table (/eft to right) were 
Max J. Zivian, president, Detroit Steel 
Corporation; Roger A. Yoder, president, 





i THE CONTROLLER CAMERA COVERS A PRESIDENT’S NIGHT 





Controllers Institute and vice president- 
finance, Detroit Steel Corporation ; Carter 
L. Burgess, American Machine & Foundry 
Company, who was guest speaker ; Joseph 
J. Schofield, president, Detroit Control and 
vice president and controller, Dura Corpo- 
ration; J. Thomas Smith, president, Dura 
Corporation; J. McCall Hughes, chairman 
of the Board, Controllers Institute, and 
executive vice president, Mutual of New 
York; and Dudley E. Browne, director at 
large, Controllers Institute, and vice presi- 
dent-finance, Lockheed Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, Burbank, Calif. 
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| LONG SHOTS & CLOSEUPS WITH THE CONTROLLER CAMERA 


Neu York Cédy (TOP LEFT) 


Representatives of the American Ac. 
counting Association, American Institute 
of Certified Public Accountants, Control. 
lers Institute of America and National 
Association of Accountants met to review 
programs and policies of mutual interest, 
particularly in connection with research 
and educational activities. This was the 
second annual meeting of the groups in 
a conclave which was inaugurated a year 
ago by the AICPA as host. Controllers 
Institute was host for the event this year. 

Those present included (/eft to right): 
CIA President Roger A. Yoder; NAA 
Secretary Arthur B. Gunnarson; AAA 
Secretary-Treasurer Carson Cox; AICPA 
Executive Director John L. Carey; CIA 
Managing Director Paul Haase; NAA 
President L. I. Asher; AICPA President 
J. S. Seidman; and AAA President 
Charles J. Gaa. 

(CENTER LEFT) 

Members of Controllers Institute's 
Management Planning and Control Com- 
mittee discussed long-range plans for 
committee projects at a recent meeting. 
Standing (left to right) are: 


Stanley R. Lang (Dayton); Leo F. 
Bousquet (Springfield); Gregory M. 


Sheehan (Louisville); John H. Reid 
(Toronto) ; Robert B. Curry (District of 
Columbia); and W. Joseph Littlefield, 
research director, Controllers Institute 


Research Foundation. Seated (left to | 


right) are: 

E. B. Rickard (Detroit) ; A. H. Wiede- 
man, Headquarters staff; James F. Lillis, 
Committee chairman; Frank Klein, Com- 
mittee vice chairman; and Paul L. Smith 
(Bridgeport). 

(LOWER LEFT) 


The Planning Committee of Controllers } 


Institute discussing proposals submitted 
to it for consideration by the Board of 
Directors. Standing (/eft to right) are: 

Paul Haase, managing director CIA; 
Robert N. Wallis, past president CIA; 
Arthur H. Wiedeman, Headquarters staff; 
D. E. Browne, director at large CIA and 
past president; and Harold E. Boehm, 
Cleveland Control. 

Seated (left to right) are: Harold L. 
Gebike, national director, Region II; 
Harold A. Ketchum, past president of 


Controllers Institute Research Founda | 


tion; Earl R. Uhlig, chairman of the Plan- 


ning Committee; James L. Peirce, director § 


at large and a past president of the In- 
stitute; and Roger A. Yoder, CIA presi- 
ent. 
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Rochester, N. Y. (t0P RIGHT) 


About 75 controllers and guests from 
their company managements attended the 
Executive Night meeting of the Rochester 
Control of Controllers Institute held Janu- 
ary 25 at the Rochester Club. 

Some of those attending the affair were: 
(left to right) Joseph L. Clemens, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Hickok Manufacturing 
Co., Inc., and president of the Rochester 
Control; Wallace E. Wilson, general man- 
ager of the Rochester Products Division 
of the General Motors Corporation; Wil- 
liam S. Vaughn, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany; Albert K. Chapman, president of 
Eastman Kodak; and John D. Cockcraft, 
president and treasurer of the R. T. French 
Company. 


Hartford,’ Comm. (CENTER RIGHT) 


John F. Mickelson, controller and as- 
sistant treasurer, the International Silver 
Company, Meriden, Conn. (center), is 
congratulated by Roger A. Yoder, Insti- 
tute president (third from right) upon 
his recent election as the Institute’s 5,000th 
member. Joining in the handshake is John 
P. Frazier, Jr., vice president of the Hart- 
ford Control, of which Mr. Mickelson is 
a member. Others present (left to right) 
at the meeting were Institute Director Paul 
A. Wilks, Springfield; Homer T. Huf- 
field, a charter member of the Hartford 
Control; Springfield Control President 
Joseph A. Chadbourne; and Institute Vice 
President Eric L. Hamilton, Montreal. 


(LOWER RIGHT) 

Frank S. Capon, treasurer, Du Pont 
Company of Canada Limited, Montreal 
(seated, extreme left), general chairman 
of the Northeastern Area Conference of 
Controllers Institute, to be held in Mont- 
real, June 16-18, explained details of the 
program and other activities at a recent 
meeting of the Institute’s Northeastern 
— Operations Committee held in Hart- 
ord. 

Also seated (clockwise from left) are 
Eric L. Hamilton, Institute vice president 
and vice president of Canadian Industries 
Limited, Montreal; Kenneth M. Place, 
Montreal Control president and first as- 
sistant treasurer, Du Pont Company of 
Canada Limited; Burdette A. Johnson, 
Institute director and treasurer of New 
England Gas and Electric Assn., Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Institute Managing Direc- 
tor Paul Haase; Boston Control President 
L. H. Pexton, treasurer, General Radio 
Company; and Springfield Control Presi- 
dent Joseph A. Chadbourne, president, 
Old Colony Envelope Company. 

Standing (left to right) are Hartford 
Control Vice President John P. Frazier, Jr., 
comptroller, the Travelers Insurance Co. ; 
Institute President Roger A. Yoder, vice 
ptesident-finance, Detroit Steel Corpora- 
tion; Institute Director Harold L. Gebike, 














secretary-treasurer, Electro Refractories & 
Abrasives Corp., Buffalo; Buffalo Con- 
trol President Harold W. Burkett, treas- 
urer, U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Inc. ; 
Institute Director Jack Plumpton, vice 
president-finance, National Steel Car Cor- 
poration Ltd., Hamilton; Albany Control 
President, E. B. Murray, manager, audit- 
ing department, General Electric Com- 
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‘pany; Bridgeport Control Vice President, 


C. A. Kolstad, controller, Sargent & 
Company; Institute Director William 
Magowan, financial consultant to presi- 
dent, the Ensign-Bickford Company, Sims- 
bury, Conn.; and Institute Director Paul 
A. Wilks, vice president and treasurer, 
Strathmore Paper Co., West Springfield, 
Mass. (Continued on next page) 
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For faster and more 
efficient postal service 
learn the ABC’ s of good 
mailing habits! 














YOUR POSTMASTER 
SUGGESTS ... 


vW 


postal delivery zone num- 
ber helps speed your mail. 


vW 


certain to include your re- 
turn address on all letters 


and packages. 


WwW 


that the delivery address is 


correct and complete. 
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WwW 


AND MAIL EARLY IN 


THE DAY 












| New York City (asove) 


Joseph F. McGowan, controller, Cerro 


| de Pasco Corporation, New York, receives 


certificate #8000 upon his election to 
membership in Controllers Institute of 
America. Presenting the certificate is Dud- 


| ley E. Browne, past president of the In- 


stitute and vice president-finance, Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corporation. To the right 
of Mr. Browne are Harold R. DeJager, 


| president of the New York City Control 


and secretary-treasurer, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, Inc.; Controllers Institute Vice 
President Donald P. Jones, comptroller, 
Sun Oil Company, Philadelphia; and 
Leon C. Guest, Jr., a vice president of 
Controllers Institute Research Foundation 
and vice president and general controller, 


| General Telephone & Electronics Corpo- 


ration, New York. 

























San Francisce, Calif. (8t.ow) 


Pictured at the San Francisco Control's 
Industrial Relations Workshop, Part Ill 
of a semiannual series, are (eft to right); 
Robert W. Johnson, first vice president 
of the Control and assistant comptroller, 
Standard Oil Company of California; 
James N. Kirkwood, a member of the 
Workshop’s Committee and president, 
Kirkwood-Bly Company, Inc.; Roy N. 
Dreiman, president, San Francisco Con- 
trol and assistant comptroller, Pacific Gas 
and Electric Company; Robert L. Main, 
supervisor of Professional Personnel Re. 
cruitment, Lockheed Aircraft Corporation 
(Missile Systems Division) who spoke on 
“Employe Selection” ; John J. Hartmann, 
a director of the Control, Workshop 
chairman and controller, Kern County 
Land Company; Edward Howden, chief, 
Division of Fair Employment Practices, 
State of California, who spoke on “The 
New Fair Employment Law—Letter and 
Spirit’; George H. Schreiner, vice chair- 
man of the Workshop Committee and 
comptroller, Matson Navigation Com- 
pany; Thomas W. Parham, second vice 
president of the San Francisco Control § 
and treasurer, Balfour, Guthrie & Com- 
pany, Limited. 

The speaker (/eft) is Professor J. M. 
Trickett, professor of Management and 
director of the Management Center, Uni- 
versity of Santa Clara, who discussed 
“Employe Appraisal and Development.’ 
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Data Processing 


What you see here is the Keysort Tabulating Punch — the only complete 
punched-card processing machine in the business world. It is the only ma- 
chine you require to automatically tabulate vital figure-facts on every phase 
of operation for fast, accurate management reports. No special training is 
required for operation, and the machine imposes no restrictions on present 
accounting procedures. Rental is less than $100 a month. Your nearby 
Royal McBee Data Processing Representative will be happy to arrange a 
demonstration. For complete information, call him or write Royal McBee 
Corporation, Data Processing Division, Port Chester, N.Y. for brochure G-39. 


ROYAL MCB EE - data processing division 
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¢ The cumulative experience of 
American industry—applicable 
to every cost problem — 


Accountants’ 
COST 
HANDBOOK 


Now completely revised, 
this widely used standard 
Handbook supplies expert 
guidance across the whole 
complex field of cost ac- 
counting. Here are the 
work- and money-saving 
programs and policies 
proved most useful in con- 
trolling and reducing costs 
throughout modern indus- 
try today. 

A detailed Plan of Attack for 

Every Cost Finding Situation. 













































20 big, integrated sections provide the prime 
source of help in tackling any phase of design, 
improvement, or operation of cost systems. 
Handbook defines basic concepts, analyzes plan- 
ning and organization problems, and describes 
successful administrative procedures. No mat- 
ter what the cost question or the cost set-up, it 
supplies sound orientation, reliable principles, 
standard forms and practices, effective imple- 
mentation and control techniques, and tested 
criteria for measuring performance. 


ROBERT I. DICKEY, Editor; 
22 Contributing Editors. 














Complete Guide to Important Developments. 
The Handbook shows how cost accounting to- 
day is coordinated with key management func- 
tions—engineering, production, financing, pur- 
chasing, etc-—and the work of the general 
accountant. Faithfully reflects the influence on 
costs of relevant laws, government regulations, 
price and production level changes. Explains 
direct costing, break-even analysis, electronic 
and integrated data processing, accounting for 
return on investment and_ intra-company 
transfers, etc. 


Factual Information At A Glance. Discussions 
throughout are supplemented with time-saving 
charts and graphs, filled-in schedules, journal 
entries, forms, and tables. Wherever improved 
methods of reporting and record-keeping have 
been perfected, the Handbook reproduces the 
documents themselves and explains their use. 


266 illustrations, tables; 1,046 pp. $15 
ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK, 

Jo ee rere $15 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT HANDBOOK, 

EG. cagacasintcagavedtsedvevescinie $12 
FINANCIAL HANDBOOK, Bogen. 

Sa. SS Me on ncn nod sc. covecnsvene cum $12 
PRODUCTION HANDBOOK, Carson. 

ES Lacerta cleiies eniicn dere sisie & Kees 8 0 einn6 eee $16 


pe —=USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER™ 





Please send books checked below: 
(] Accountants’ Cost Handbook, 2nd Ed..$15 
(1 Accountants’ Handbook, 4th Ed....... 15 
() Office Management Handbook, 2nd Ed. 12 
(0 Production Handbook, 2nd Ed........ 16 
OO Check enclosed 0 Send C.O.D. 
C) Bill firm [] Charge my account 
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How Work Measurement “Cliches” 


Cut Clerical Costs 


(Continued from page 104) 


The increase in the over-all company 
effectiveness rating slightly exceeds 20 
per cent which approximates the savings 
shown. Considering the going rate for 
clerical staff and the fact that these savings 
recur annually, you can readily evaluate 
the results in dollars. The savings of 59 
personnel are actual reductions in staff. 





EXHIBIT IV_ 


You may wonder if we started at 4 
lower than average effectiveness rate to 
produce such startling results. Not at all, 
If you have not had the advantages of 
work measurement against predetermined 
standards, the chances are you do not 
average 60 per cent effectiveness in your 
repetitive clerical routines. We did not, 





EFFECTIVENESS RATING SUMMARY REPORT 

























































































DIVISION DEPARTMENT SECTION EFFECTIVENESS (A) + (B) 
Control Investment Accounting Mortgage Loan 80 Ig’ 
MONTH COVERED 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN GROUP MESULAR <2. 3— 
AT END OF MONTH — PART TIME __ O_ __ August 1959 
Me ATIME, | ACCOUNTABLE|OVERAPPLIED! Re 
TIME ACCOUN Ee RAPPLIED) 
OS CEO eee HOURS HOURS HOURS HOURS COVERAGE 
TA) B) ; : ; : 
' 3 t ' ' 
MEASURED WORK 522/23 645 175 58 16% 123/52 7919 % 
| | % | % 
UNMEASURED WORK i | 
162 |75 1 ;8 20/2 
| | | 
TOTAL PRODUCTIVE HOURS H % 100 fo % 
808 150 73 ik | 
Does include 1 
TRAINING ates or time 2 ls 1.% 
spent on productive work H 13 
VACATIONS, HOLIDAYS, 1 i 
EXCUSED ABSENCE, ILLNESS, ETC. 2h2 83 22 io% 
ADMINISTRATION & SUPERVISION | | 
Number of parsons. | 1 47 ‘92 413% 
3 1 
TOTAL ACCOUNTABLE HOURS pS % 
1,102 ;00 j 
LOANED TIME (IN=) (OUT +) | % 
Included in various work classifications above i { 
EFFECTIVENESS BUDGET FORECAST] EFFECTIVENESS 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY amok Ppa a CHANGE an FOR a INCREASE 
MONTHS MONTH mae * | TO BE OBTAINED 
| ! 1 
PERCENTAGE 76 7% 80 [9% 4 j2% 65 jos alas 
' ' ' 




















REMARKS: 


New work absorbed and volume increase 
savings in a progressive growth company 
such as ours are no less real and represent 
number of personnel we would have hired 
had we not this program. These savings 
have been effected with dramatic results 
in many areas. For example, one section 
dropped from 23 to 18 in ten months; 
another from 13 to 11 in seven months; 
another from 8 to 5 in six months. 






EXHIBIT V 


A steady 5 ange of average clerical 
speed and effort makes a better than 80 
per cent average effectiveness easily ob- 
tainable. That’s 20 per cent of your clerical 
payroll at least. It is easily attainable if 
you have the means to measure the utiliza- 
tion of your staff, and the basis for their 
proper direction. That “if” is work meas- 
urement. That “if” is the gold mine right 
in your own back yard. 





Number of Personnel 








Feb.’58 Sept.’59 Savings 

Measurements completed 488 433 55 
In-process 58 54 4 

Total personnel measured 546 487 59 
New work absorbed 

by above sections 8 
Volume increases absorbed 

by above sections 43 

Total personnel savings 110 
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HIGHER 


Reviewed by JAMES C. MALONE 


With the publication of these reports, 
one of our national contradictions may be 
nearer resolution. 

Generally speaking, the performance 
and aims of American business schools 
have been at variance with the achieve- 
ments and direction of American business 
for some time. Being what might be called 
specialists in results, U. S. businessmen 
as a group were not among the earliest to 
voice alarm at this. By and large they were 
not even aware of it. For years their eyes 
were turned almost entirely to the pursuit 
of direct business goals, and they de- 
pended relatively little upon business 
schools for stocking their ranks. The 
situation is different today. 

Being engaged in a long-range sys- 
temization, or professionalization of meth- 
ods, while absorbing a_ progressively 
higher proportion of business school grad- 
uates, the business community has shown 
increasing concern over the state of busi- 
ness education in recent years. It was 
this concern which gave rise indirectly to 
the two studies in hand. The disclosures 
made as a result of them add much fuel 
to the fire. 

As reviews written from the standpoint 
of over-all business significance have 
brought out, these books show that formal 
academic preparation for careers in busi- 
ness cries for upgrading and reorganiza- 
tion. 

“The central problem confronting this 
branch of higher education,’ says author 


* Published by Columbia University Press, 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York, N. Y. $3.50. 


+ Published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
$7.50. 





THE COMTROUER.............. 


EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS* 
by R. A. Gordon and J. E. Howell 
and 
THE EDUCATION OF AMERICAN BUSINESSMENT 
by Frank C. Pierson and Others 


Pierson, ‘is that academic standards need 
to be materially increased. . . . The most 
acute problem exists in the four-year un- 
dergraduate schools, since only the barest 
handful of these institutions screen ap- 
plicants or impose exacting standards for 
graduation.” 

Authors Gordon and Howell, critical of 
the narrow specialization they have found 
at many schools, assert that, “Collegiate 
business education should educate for the 
whole career and not primarily for the 
first job. It should view the practice pro- 
fessionally in the sense of relating it to 
what we have in the way of relevant sys- 
tematic bodies of knowledge. It should 
emphasize the development of basic prob- 
lem-solving and organizational skills and 
socially constructive attitudes rather than 
memory of facts or training in routine 
skills.”’ 

Both works owe their origin and sup- 
port to foundations. Frank C. Pierson, 
professor of economics at Swarthmore 
College, undertook his study in 1956 with 
a grant from the Carnegie Corporation. In 
the same year, the parallel study by Pro- 
fessors R. A. Gordon of the University 
of California and J. E. Howell of Stan- 
ford University, was started with backing 
from the Ford Foundation. There has 
been some exchange of data, but we are 
assured that the conclusions were reached 
independently. 

The two reports take in approximately 
the same broad territory. Much of what is 
said bears upon particular branches of 
business activity including controllershi 
and financial administration. Each book: 
explores the history of business education 
and looks into curricula, academic stand- 
ards, teaching methods, and patterns of 
organization. The authors examine the 
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characteristics of students and facultie. 
Throughout they apply the opinions of 
educators and leading businessmen, then 
give their own extensive conclusions. 

As a comparative Johnny-come-lately 
upon the upper academic scene, business 


education comes in for questioning as to [ 
whether it should ever have appeared a 


all and whether it belongs even yet. A 
cleavage between the basic pursuit of 
learning and the immediate aims and 
needs of business has made for difficulties 
since the beginning, it is shown, in balanc. 
ing subject matter between the ‘‘broaden. 
ing” and the “practical.” Much of the 
criticism borne by the business schools has 
been provoked by an ascendance of so. 
called practical material in the curricuk, 
These were designed to meet the many 
vocational requirements of business and 
to enable the graduate to earn his way in 
his first job. 

Extreme proliferation of subject-matter 
has brought with it some de-emphasis of 
quality for quality’s sake. Tradition fre- 
quently has suffered where business 
schools have made their enterprising way, 
and with it traditional standards. Swift 
growth, the need to improvise, and the 
preferences of students with scanty cul- 
tural background or interest inevitably 
worked to limit the range of aspiration 
and attainment. The requirements of 
business itself long continued ill-defined, 
widely diverse and unpredictable to a con- 
siderable degree, tending to confound the 
best-intentioned business school deans. 

These influences have put their stamp 
upon the 163 schools and colleges of 
business, and the 424 departments of 
business, we have today. These institu- 
tions account for one out of every seven 
bachelor’s degrees granted, with the 
schools of business bestowing 75 pet 
cent of the total. In 1957-58 at least 
50,000 bachelor’s degrees were granted. 
Their holders typically tended to be 
stuffed with specialized vocational infor- 
mation—though not very tightly stuffed 
at that—and barely acquainted with the 
sciences, the liberal arts and the nature of 
the world apart from business. 

To no one’s surprise, the studies show 
that in comparison with graduates in 
science, engineering and the liberal arts, 
the intellectual caliber of many graduates 
in business tends to be low. It is noted, 
however, that business students are char- 
acterized by a wide range of abilities and 
characteristics. 

What is good about present-day educa- 
tion in business? Both reports found pro- 
gressive, broadly based training being 
given at a certain few graduate schools. 
These schools comprise the handful that 
are conducting research of any significance 
in the field. Another important exception 
was found in the teaching of a particular 
subject, accounting, at nearly all schools. 
Gordon and Howell state: 


(Continued on page 140) 
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Moore Speediflex 





Gives YOu THES. rece 
FORMS-HANDLING BENEFITS 





1 PERFECT FEEDING-The PERFECT REGISTER, 
entire set of parts and carbon because there’s no tenting or 
feeds, naturally and in perfect align- peaking, and both sides flow freely 


ment, around the writing platen. in natural, flexible movement. 


This Moore ‘first’-—a brand new concept—results in new 
forms-handling efficiency for users of continuous marginal 
punched forms. The revolutionary new dimension is the 
flex-cut carbon. It acts as a flexible bond between the vari- 
ous parts, and allows the Speediflex unit to flow naturally 
without ‘tenting’ or ‘peaking,’ aligning at the point of 
writing for perfect part-to-part register. This great new 
form introduces many other forms-handling benefits. For 
a demonstration, look up the Moore man in the telephone 
directory or write the nearest Moore office. 


c Aifl 


p is a patented product of Moore Business Forms, Inc. 





Moore BusinEss Forms, INnc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton, 
Texas; Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- 
out the United States, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Caribbean and 
Central America. 


Build control with 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 








PERFECT REFOLDING 
in neater square packs results 
from still another advantage—Moore’s 
unique way of perforating the sets. 


fete SECRET 
OF SPEEDIFLEX 


The parts are bonded . 
together by flex-cut 
carbons, allowing flexi- 
bility in movement of 
forms that has never 
been possible before. 








“The importance of accounting as a 
system of information and control has 
long been accepted by businessmen and 
business educators. Statements to the ef- 
fect that ‘accounting is the language of 
business’ are commonplace but nonethe- 
less true. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that accounting is a required field of study 
in every undergraduate business curricu- 
lum that we have examined. This, of 
course, is as it should be.” 

According to the same authors, “Ac- 
counting departments typically have the 
highest standards in the business school, 
their students typically work harder than 
the other students, and accounting is 
often, if not usually, the most rigorous 
field of study offered. While we are not 
sure that students planning to be public 
or private accountants need to get in col- 
lege all of the technical detail that they 
are expected to master, they are often sub- 
jected to a more rigorous education ex- 
perience than are other business students.” 

Weaknesses that do exist in accounting 
are summed up in the Pierson report by 
contributing writer Robert G. Cox. In 
this view, “Programs in accounting, at 
both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels, have been dominated by profes- 
sional accounting requirements to the 
neglect of management aspects of the 
subject. Professionally oriented courses 








have, for the most part, been narrowly 
slanted with emphasis placed upon tech- 
niques and procedures. The problems and 
decisions that face the public account in 
private industry require broad education 
in functional areas of business and gov- 
ernment, an understanding of the human 
aspects of business, and an awareness of 
the responsibilities of business to so- 
> 

The teaching of finance, by virtue of 
its basic importance and its steady devel- 
opment from the inception of special 
training for business, also comes off rela- 
tively well. In the Pierson report, con- 
tributor John A. Griswold holds that the 
typical finance curriculum has already 
gone through the period of course prolif- 
eration that muddles several other curric- 
ula and so needs no further consolidation. 
The American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business specifies that the sub- 
ject includes courses in money and bank- 
ing, business finance, corporation finance, 
and investment. 

In the teaching of money and banking, 
and of corporation finance, Griswold sees 
a lack of sufficient grounding upon theory. 
He finds that many business executives, 
and even some banking officials, conse- 
quently fail to understand the operation of 
the banking system as a whole and the 
effect of policies enunciated by the central 
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bank to be carried into effect by constit 
uent banks. In texts on corporation finance 
he finds too little emphasis on economic 
analysis and the dynamic nature of the 
corporation. Turning to investments, this 
writer sees excessive reliance by student 
security analysts upon “the public rely. [ 
tions documents known as ‘annual fe. 
ports’ ”’ . which “must be considered 
the weakest body of data for analysis 
purposes.” He questions the inclusion of 
investments in the undergraduate cy. 
ricula at all. Finance in general is viewed 
as a field ideally reserved for graduate 
study, although in a number of busines 
schools it presently ranks first from the 
point of view of total enrollment and of 
majors. 

With the perspective of his findings, 
Professor Pierson recommends three broad 
lines of development for future academic 
business preparation. These are: “(1) 
Study in certain basic disciplines and tool 
subjects (notably literature and language 
skills, mathematics and statistics, psychol- 
ogy and sociology, legal institutions, eco. | 
nomics and accounting) ; (2) study of the 
application of these disciplines and tools [ 
to a few broad functional aspects of the 
firm (finance, marketing, personnel, and 
production) ; and (3) study of the ini- f 
tiating-coordinating-implementing process 
within the firm at different levels of man- | 
agement. Undergraduate schools, accord- 
ing to this view, should stress the founda- 
tion subjects with considerably less atten- f 
tion to the functional specialties and the 
details of managerial performance. Grad- 
uate schools, on the other hand, should | 
deal more intensively with applications of 
background knowledge and scientific 
methods to the functional specialties and 
to the responsibilities of management.’ 

Gordon and Howell concur in general. 
As they see it, a broad two-year business 
program at the graduate level is best for 
those students who have the qualifications 
to secure the maximum benefit from tt. 
This should be preceded by undergradv- 
ate work in the arts and sciences or in 4 
very broad type of engineering program. 
As a first alternative they propose a five: | 
year program with the first three years 
being devoted to nonbusiness courses. As 
a second, they settle for a terminal under: | 


dd 


graduate program with something like 


half the total work being in business and 
related subjects. Here the great need is to 
improve quality. 
Professors Gordon and Howell point 
out that the next few years present an eX 
cellent opportunity for effecting the 
needed improvements. If enrollment pres- 
sure rises as expected, business schools 
will be encouraged to raise entrance fe 
quirements and should be able to re-shape 
their curricula with increasing freedom. 
As to ways in which business can help, F 





aside from the obvious financial route, fF 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Use of Retired Employes 
as Consultants 

Fourteen out of fifteen New York com- 
panies selected on a random basis by Con- 
trollers Institute Research Foundation re- 
ported they occasionally use the services 
of retired employes but only under ex- 
ceptional circumstances such as when a 
replacement is not ready to take over, or 
when a particular skill or knowledge is 
involved. Eleven of the fourteen limit 
this practice to upper-echelon personnel. 

Nine of the companies contacted use 
retired employes on a contract basis, usu- 
ally for one year, and compensation is in 
the form of a fee. The individual so re- 
tained does not participate in any of the 
company benefit programs such as group 
life insurance, etc. 

The remaining five companies when re- 
taining retired employes do so on the 
basis of a verbal agreement. In three com- 
panies compensation for the consultant 
service, in combination with pension pay- 
ments, is equivalent to salary received be- 
fore retirement. Two companies do not 
take pension payments into consideration 
but pay a flat sum substantially lower than 
previous salary. In three of the five com- 
panies the individual retained does not 
participate in benefit programs, one com- 


olen 


pany makes special adjustments, and the 
remaining company provides the same 
benefits as obtained by a regular employe. 


Clerical Job Evaluation Plan 

A clerical job evaluation plan, based 
on a point evaluation system, has been re- 
leased by the National Office Management 
Association. The plan considers the equi- 
table distribution of payroll dollars be- 
tween clerical employes within a group or 
groups in accordance with the effort and 
skill required and the responsibilties of 
the jobs performed. 

Four primary factors used are: ele- 
mental, skill, responsibility, and _ effort. 
Each of these primary factors is subdivided 
into such fields as education, training, 
time, memory, analytical, personal con- 
tact, dexterity and accuracy. Each factor 
and subfactor is assigned a separate point 
value and defined in detail. 


Employe Security Payments 
by Private Industry 

U.S. private industry paid an estimated 
$15.4 billion in 1959 Pe pension, wel- 
fare, and unemployment benefits, reports 
the National Industrial Conference Board. 
Of these payments (which accounted for 
6.8 per cent of total employe compensa- 





procedures. 


60 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 
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A NEW APPROACH 
TO PROCEDURES CHARTING 


It’s all too true that most people won’t read procedures manuals and can’t 
read procedures charts. The result? A breakdown in communication which 
injures otherwise good procedures and creates a breaking away from standard 


For many years, the Frank M. Knox Company has made an intensive 
study of the problems of procedures charting. Out of this has come clear, con- 
cise Knox procedures charts—charts that conform exactly with the newly pub- 
lished Standard Method of Charting Paperwork Procedures. Developed and 
issued by the American Standards Association, this standard is available from 
Knox. Send today, for your copy, and for information on Knox services in 
paperwork control. There’s no obligation. 


THE FRANK M. KNOX COMPANY, INC., Management Consultants 


1009 Rockwell Avenue 
Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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tion last year) one half went into Private 
pension and welfare funds, more than one 
fourth into old-age, survivors, and dis. 
ability insurance, and the balance to up. 
employment insurance and compensation 
for injuries. 

Unemployment insurance rose by one 
third between 1958 and 1959 as higher 
tax rates went into effect. The steepest 
increase in employe security payments was 
in the outlay for private pension and wel. 
fare funds. 


Tax Bite in the Eight-hour Day 


On the average, each of us works two 
hours and 16 minutes of every eight-hour 
working day to meet our tax bills, reports 
the Tax Foundation. In 1958, two hours 
and 12 minutes of work were required to 
meet taxes. Only one hour and 28 minutes 
of work are needed to meet food costs. 

A further breakdown of the eight-hour 
day shows one hour and 24 minutes for 
housing and household operations, 36 
minutes for transportation, 34 minutes for 
clothing, accessories, etc., 19 minutes for 
medical care, etc., 18 minutes for recrea- 
tion, and one hour and five minutes for 
all other. 


Nonreported Income Greatest 
Among Self-employed 

The average self-employed person has 
been reporting about 75 cents of every 
dollar in earnings on federal income-tax 
returns while salaried employes report 
approximately 97 cents out of every 


earned dollar, according to a study by the 


National Bureau of Economic Research. 
The latter group generally are subject 
to withholding taxes and have little out- 
side income, notes the report. It was 
found that nonreported income was great- 
est among farmers who reported only 56 
cents out of every dollar earned in 1955 
and 66 cents in 1957. Other self-employed 
reporting averaged 81 cents of each dollar 
in 1955 and 84 cents in 1957. 


New Computer Announced 


The fully transistorized IBM 7080 f 


data-processing system has been a0- 


nounced by International Business Me § 
chines Corporation. The company reports f 


the large-scale system can do various pay: 
roll, inventory control, billing and similar 
accounting jobs up to ten times faster 
and at a substantially lower job cost than 


that possible on the 705 systems. A typical 
7080 system will sell for $2,528,000 or § 


rent for $55,500 a month. 


Management Center in Brazil 

Sao Paulo, Brazil, has been chosen as the 
site for the American Management Ass0- 
ciation’s first IMA Management Centet 
abroad. An AMA affiliate, the Interns 








tional Management Association, plans t 


apply locally the pattern of management § 





education by managers for managers ® 
has been developed in the United States. 
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THE NATIONAL CLASS “31” AND “32” satisfy all the complex accounting 
requirements of the Goodling Electric Co. with dependable efficiency. 





THE GOODLING ELECTRIC COMPANY’S 
fleet of fuel oil delivery trucks. 





































THE MODERN HEADQUARTERS of the 
Goodling Electric Co. in York, Pa. 


“Our @lalional System 
saves us‘°8,800 a year. 


returns 100% annually on investment! 


“When we installed our National 
System, we were looking for an ac- 
counting set-up that would absorb our 
seasonal increase without increasing 
expenses,” writes R. Weigel, Treasurer 
of The Goodling Electric Co. “Our 
National System both keeps our rec- 
ords up-to-date and saves money for us. 

“We have two National multiple- 
duty machines which handle all of our 
accounting jobs—even the most com- 
plex—with speed and efficiency. We 
use a National Class ‘31’ for accounts 
payable, conventional accounts receiv- 
able, and general ledger. We use a 


1°? 


—Goodling Electric Co., York, Pa. 


Class ‘32’ for complete fuel oil account- 
ing. This includes daily preparation of 
bills with simultaneous degree day ac- 
counting, cycle billing of all fuel oil 
accounts, and yearly maintenance con- 
tracts. 

“Because they are so easy to oper- 
ate, Nationals make it easier to train 
new employees, too. Our Nationals 
save us more than $8,800 a year, return 
100% annually on our investment!” 


Kher Neg eff 


Treasurer of the Goodling Electric Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES + 76 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 






Your business, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals repay their 
original cost quickly, then return hand- 
some yearly profits through savings. 
For complete information, call your 
nearby National representative today. 
You'll find him listed in the —— 
pages of your phone book. 





*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ncr paper (No Carson Reauired) 










PROMOTIONS... 

Theodore Birnbaum was elected finan- 
cial vice president of Venus Pen & Pencil 
Corp., Lewisburg, Tenn. . . . The elec- 
tion of Charles A. De Chants as vice pres- 
ident and chief executive officer of Weber 
& Heilbroner, Inc., New York, occurred 
recently. . . . Medusa Portland Cement 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has named 
Robert W. Fort its vice president-finance. 

Stuart T. Henshall was named vice pres- 
ident and general manager of Merck 
Sharp & Dohme Division, Merck & Co., 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Henshall is a 
past president of the Philadelphia Control 
of Controllers Institute and is currently a 
director of Region IV. . . . Antonio E. 
Lebrén recently became assistant executive 
director (finance) of the Puerto Rico 
Water Resources Authority, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico. Mr. Lebron is a past presi- 
dent of the Puerto Rico Control of Con- 
trollers Institute. 





MR. HENSHALL 


J. B. Green is now assistant to the pres- 
ident of Solvay Process Division, Allied 
Chemical Corporation, New York... . 
The Mosler Safe Company, Chicago, IIl., 
recently announced the election of John E. 
Hampel as vice naseap . . » Marshall 
G. Hardesty has become treasurer of Iowa 
Electric Light & Power Company, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

J. Edwin Matz was named vice president 
and controller of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
. . . National Biscuit Company, New 
York, has made Charles S. Webster its 
vice president-finance. . . . John Stew- 
art, Jr. has assumed the responsibilities of 
controller of his company, Reading Tube 
Corporation, Reading, Pa. 





MR. LEBRON 


COMPANY CHANGES... 


The creation of a new Humble Oil & 
Refining Company (incorporated in Dela- 
ware), the merger of the Carter Oil Com- 
pany and Esso Standard Oil Company 
with Humble Oil & Refining Company 
which recently became effective, and the 
proposed merger of Oklahoma Oil Com- 
pany and Pate Oil Company with Humble 
Oil & Refining Company has brought 
about the following changes in positions: 


Humble Oil & Refining Company: 
O. L. Luper, controller; William C. Jen- 
nings, Lamar Jones, assistant controllers; 
A. O. Hinkle, general auditor; Bert Ed- 
wards, manager, Tax Department; W. J. 
Crawford, assistant manager, Tax De- 
partment. 

Humble Division: €. E. Hunter, con- 
troller; L. H. Thompson, V. R. Rogers, 
C. N. Bailey, assistant controllers. 





MR. HAMPEL 


Esso Standard Division: Fred P. Haga- 
man, director and controller; Noel M. 
Fillastre, executive assistant controller; 
Edward W. Booth, John W. Gladson, 
Charles F. Buechler, Walter Walsh and 
F. A. Youngs, assistant controllers. 

Carter Division: C. K. Zinnecker, con- 
troller, and R. E. Stevenson, assistant con- 
troller. 

Oklahoma Oil Company: Fred C. Ham- 
mel, controller. 

Standard Oil Company (New Jersey): 
J. O. Edwards was appointed assistant 
comptroller, effective May 1, 1960, to re- 
place W. J. Edmonds who will retire on 
that date; John G. Belcher was appointed 
assistant comptroller. 
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Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES... 
Roy W. Heimburger was elected treas. 
urer and assistant secretary of Grove Lab. 
oratories, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. . . . Eugene 
P. Hagan is vice president and com 
troller of Worthington Corporation, Har. 
rison, N. J. . . . Donovan H. Tyson has 
assumed the responsibilities of secretary 
and treasurer of National Semiconductor 
Corporation, Danbury, Conn. 


SPEAKERS ... 

Among those participating in the 6th 
Annual Data Processing Conference of 
AMA at the Statler-Hilton Hotel, New 
York recently were: Gerald L. Phillippe, 
comptroller, General Electric Co., New 
York, who spoke on “What Does Top 
Management Really Want of Data Proc. 
essing ?”’ and Robert B. Curry, vice presi- 
dent and comptroller, Southern Railway 
System, Washington, D. C., who was a 
member of the panel discussing ‘Manag. 
ing, Measuring and Controlling Data. 
Processing Activity.” 

Scheduled to be the discussion leader of 
the AMA’s Workshop Seminar at the La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill., March 23-25 
is J. B. Green, assistant to the president, 
Solvay Process Division, Allied Chemical 
Corporation, New York. 
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MR. HAGAN 





MR. WEBSTER 


NEW CONNECTIONS ... 

Alan W. Drew is controller of the 
Singer Manufacturing Company, New 
York. . . . Brown, Harris, Stevens, Inc, 
New York, has announced that Frank 6. 
Drummond has joined the company 
controller. . . . William M. Hannah has 
become assistant manager, Consolidated 
Accounting Division, of Atlantic Refining 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The new treasurer of American Mo- 
lasses Company, New York, is Coleman. 
Hogan. .. . B. C. Kelleher recently be 


came vice president-finance of Ideal Cor 
poration, Brooklyn, N. Y. . . . John & 


Norton McGiffin is controller of Harris. 
Seybold Co. Division of Harris-Intertype 
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Kiessling was elected treasurer and con 
troller of the Frick Co., Waynesboro, Pa. f 
Transwestern Pipeline Company, Hous 
ton, Texas, has named W. A. Koros 1 
controller. 


. . . G.C. Moller is now con 
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MR. HARVEY 


troller of Sayford Corporation, Litchfield, 
Conn. . . . R. S. Moxley recently became 
executive vice president and treasurer of 
Vanette Hosiery Mills, Dallas, Texas. 

Allen Ritz has assumed the responsibil- 
ities as secretary and a director of Morse 
Manufacturing Company, East Syracuse, 
N. Y. Mr. Ritz is a past president of the 
Syracuse Control of Controllers Institute. 
_. . George R. Ruppel has become vice 
president-finance of Highway Trailers In- 
dustries, Inc., and Clinton Engines Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Clyde Skeen was elected executive vice 
president and general manager, as well as 
adirector, of Temco Aircraft Corp., Dallas, 
Texas. . . . LeBurton D. Webster is now 
treasurer-controller of Jamesbury Corp., 
Worcester, Mass. . . . Edward J. Winters 
has joined Western Tire & Auto Supply 
Limited, London, Ontario, Canada, as 
comptroller. . . . john V. Page has as- 
sumed the responsibilities of controller of 
the Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. Division of 
Union Tank Car Company, East Chicago, 
Ind. Mr. Page is a past president of the 
Twin Cities Control and 1s currently serv- 
ing as a director of CIA from Region X. 


MR. RITZ 








CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 


Notice of change of address for THE CONTROLLER 
should be received in the editorial offices of THE CONTROL- 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS .. . 

John T. Harvey, controller, the O’Brien 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind., was elected 
to the company’s board of directors. . . . 
Charles H. Burns, vice president-finance, 


Fulton Cotton Mills, Atlanta, Ga., was | 


recently elected vice president-finance of 
Continental Gin Company, Birmingham, 
Ala., and treasurer and member of the 
board of directors of the Precasco Cor- 
poration of Atlanta; both are subsidiaries 
of Fulton Cotton Mills. . . . A. Lawson 
Sopp was elected vice president-finance, 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation, New 
York. He is succeeded by Edward D. 
Teston as comptroller. . . . Theodore 
Herz, partner, Price Waterhouse & Co., 
Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
to the committee on national defense of 
the AICPA. 


AUTHORS... 
Steve H. Bomar, senior vice president 


and secretary-treasurer, Trust Company of | 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga., is the author of an 
article in the January 1960 issue of Axdit- 
gram entitled ‘Will You Meet the Chal- 
lenge?” 


MR. PAGE 








LER, Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., before the 
first of the month to affect the following month’s issue. For 


instance, if you desire the address changed for your May 
issue, we should be notified of your new address before 
April 1. Be sure to include your postal zone as well as your 


old and new address. 
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‘CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 








The Controller's Growing Role in 
Meeting Today's Challenge 

Dr. Raymond Villers, Rautenstrauch 
and Villers. 

Discussion: Dudley E. Browne, Vice 
President-Finance, Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation; J.McCall Hughes, 
Executive Vice President, Mutual of 
New York; James L. Peirce, Vice 
President and Controller, A. B. 
Dick Company. 


Marketing Cost Control Panel* 
Moderator: Professor Michael Schiff, 
New York University Graduate 
School of Business Administration, 
*To run concurrently with Return 
on Capital Invested Panel. 


Return on Capital Invested Panel 
Moderator: W. Joseph Littlefield, 
Research Director, Controllers In- 
stitute Research Foundation. 


Corporate Problems Related to the 
Business and Capital Outlook 

Dr. G. W. McKinley, Executive Di- 
rector, Economic and Investment 
Research, The Prudential Insurance 
Company. 


Control of Research and Develop- 
ment Costs Panel* 

Moderator: L. C. Guest, Jr., Vice 
President and General Controller, 
General Telephone and Electronics 
Corporation. 

*To run concurrently with Mergers 
and Acquisitions Panel. 


Mergers and Acquisitions Panel 
Moderator: Harold A. Ketchum, 
Assistant to the President, Glen 
Alden Corporation. 


PLUS 

Members Reception * Entertain- 
ment * Buffet Supper * Banquet ° 
Events for the Ladies * 
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AUTOMATION 


““PAYMASTER” 


Gives Fully Automatic 
Payroll Recording! 


© For use with tabulating cards 

e Integrates with any time equipment 
e Automatic time signal control 

© Full year warranty 


PLUS EXCLUSIVE QUICK-AUDIT CARD 
FOR SIMPLIFIED PAYROLL PROCEDURE 


“tf it’s about time... 
call for... 
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Paging the New Books 
(Continued from page 140) 


Gordon and Howell ask that business 
firms create more opportunities for fac- 
ulty members to observe and participate 
in their operations. They also make a plea 
for high-level business executives and staff 
specialists to visit the schools for periods 
in which they could lecture, take part in 
graduate seminars and share in research 
activities. These authors also propose the 
establishment of an endowed “National 
Institute of Businss Research,” controlled 
by a board of businessmen, educators, 
scientists, engineers and others. 

The support received by author-re- 
searchers Pierson, Gordon and Howell 
enabled them to carry out thorough and 
original studies. That they have made 
splendid use of their material seems ap- 
parent in the range, freshness and co- 
herence of their reports. If there is edu- 
cators’ bias it is well controlled. 

It could be said that neither report gives 
sufficient consideration to the multiplicity 
of reasons for the failure of business 
schools to develop to date along what now 
might be called ideal lines. Some of these 
reasons lie outside the direct influence of 
formal education and even outside the 
practice of business. They have to do with 
the evolution of the nation as a whole, 
sociologically and economically. It might 
also be noted that more extensive com- 


parisons could have been made with the 
type of business education found effective 
in other industrially advanced countries, 

Nevertheless, the authors have taken 
firm hold of a large problem. They have 
provided something tangible to work with 
in extending to business education the in. 
novations and refinements being put into 
etfect in business itself today. 

For controllers and others in financial 
management the implications are many, 
They ought to extend their interest in the 
already well-thought-of accounting and 
financial segments of business education, 
particularly with regard to the advance. 
ment of what is termed “managerial ac. 
counting’ in the schools. 

Specifically in the field of recruitment. 
if they agree with the authors’ main con. 


clusions, controllers should make their § 


beliefs felt strongly in the weighing of 
applicants’ qualifications. Not to do so 
would be to ignore a fundamental element 
in carrying through any over-all! plan for 
the control of operations. In line with the 
concept of modern controllership it will 
behoove controllers to bring within their 
personal purview more recruits possessing 
the balance and breadth of view, along 


with command of techniques, to be gained § 


from extensive grounding in the sciences 
and liberal arts. 


New IRS Tack On Expense Accounts; 


Reactions Sampled 


‘seed INTEREST, a little concern and a 
few changes in the works typify reac- 
tions to the Internal Revenue Service's 
new stroke of policy on expense accounts. 

The new move was made known in 
Technical Information Release TIR-198 
dated December 29, 1959. Commissioner 
Dana Latham announced that on income 
tax returns for taxable years beginning 
after December 31, 1959, employers would 
be asked for more detailed reporting of 
expense accounts. This was being done, 
according to the IRS release, ‘‘to deal with 
tax abuses in entertainment and employe 
expense accounts.” 

Discussion aroused by this step prompted 
THE CONTROLLER to attempt an informal 
limited survey of reactions among com- 
panies in which the Controllers Institute 
has members. At 30 such companies in the 
New York City area, making up a cross 
section by industries, CIA members were 
queried by telephone. 

The IRS had said that expense allow- 
ances to the highest-paid 25 corporate of- 
ficers, and to executives of equivalent rank 
in partnerships and individually owned 
proprietorships, would have to be shown 
in company returns. Consequently the first 
question asked in THE CONTROLLER’s 
survey had to do with whether new or 


more extensive record-keeping had been 
undertaken for this purpose. 

More than half the replies to this were 
to the effect that record-keeping systems 


already in effect would be adequate to | 


meet the additional requirements for 1960. 
The attempts by IRS to have individuals 
report expense accounts on line 6a of the 
1957 return was cited by many as having 
led companies to set up procedures which 
would put employes in a position to do 
this readily. In some other cases the nec: 
essary procedures had been in effect for 
years, in line with the company’s own 
preferences or under regulations applying 
to certain industries. 

The balance of replies to the question 
on top-ranking officers took in a wide 


range. Some companies have begun of § 


will begin soon to require these offidals 
to itemize in greater detail all their te 
imbursable expenses. Steps are being taken 





A NEW APPROACH TO 


BUDGETING 
Write for Information 


McCORMICK & COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 5 
Park Building Yonkers, N. Y. 
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to expedite this by setting up files on the 
expense accounts of each individual, 
where these had not existed before. This 
is a Clear trend, within the limits of the 
survey. 

In most companies contacted, memos 
had gone to top officials explaining the 
Treasury's newest approach on expense 
accounts. It was pointed out in many of 
these that inasmuch as the company would 
be furnishing more detailed information 
on its own returns, individuals would 
have to make certain on their own that 
expense allowances on their returns would 
not be interpreted as income in whole or 
part. a 

It was offered as an opinion by many 
respondents that the new provisions for 
having an employer company account for 
expenses of its 25 highest-paid people 
were aimed primarily at the relatively 
' small, closely owned or family-owned 
type of organization. 

A further question dealt with the kind 
of expense account reporting demanded 
by employers of employes in general. It 
was brought out that the majority of re- 
spondent companies had circularized news 
of the new IRS requirements to all em- 
| ployes who travel or entertain for business 
purposes. In most cases, the opportunity 
| was taken at the same time to remind em- 
ployes of the standard requirements of the 
company already in effect. 

A few new company requirements were 
noted. Where air travel previously had 
been charged within a company by depart- 
ment only, it was now going to be shown 
for individuals. In certain companies in- 
tended expenses were going to require 
approval in advance, with itineraries be- 
ing prepared with this in mind. 

If the answers and comments brought 
| out in this limited survey give any true 
indication, the use of credit cards may be 
curtailed sharply among many companies 
that have been using them for travel and 
other purposes. Many respondents stated 


flatly that credit cards were out as far as 
business purposes were concerned—either 
that they had been or that they would be. 
Among companies which intend to keep 
on using them for travel or entertainment, 
practically all will require the individual 
employe to itemize, in precisely the same 
manner as is done with cash outlays, the 
“who, why, when and where’’ of each ex- 
pense. 

It was stated by several that the lack of 
detail provided in billings by credit card 
companies made an audit type of expense 
review impossible. Many respondents said 
that credit card usage was being or would 
be permitted only for air or railroad 
travel. Others said that employes would 
continue to carry cards to use only when 
“stuck.” Some companies now allow credit 
cards to be used for no other purposes 
than auto rental. A few restrict their use 
to a tightly limited upper few officials. 

When the question of facilities paid 
for by companies such as “hunting “sh ok 
hotel suites and yachts’ arose, more than 
half the respondents to THE CONTROL- 
LER’s modest survey made it plain that 
such facilities had never been included 
as “fringe benefits’ to personnel of any 
rank. 

Club memberships made for a “‘gray 
area,’ however, in which some companies 
were not entirely sure of proper proce- 
dure. A number of firms are going to be 
insistent now that in cases of memberships 
partly or wholly paid for by the com- 
pany, an elaborately itemized record of 
use for business purposes be furnished by 
the individual. The impression was left 
that where this could not be done in a 
clear-cut manner, company-paid member- 
ships would be eliminated. 

It was also brought out that where hotel 
suites or other housing is maintained for 
customers and/or out-of-town executives 
of a given company, the keeping of ledg- 
ers of occupancy would be strictly en- 
forced. 
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VERAGE CAPITAL invested per produc- 
tion worker in manufacturing indus- 
tries in the United States declined slightly 
to an estimated $17,800 during the first 
half of 1959 from a record high of $17,- 
900 in 1958, the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board reports. However, the 1958 
figure represents the greatest annual in- 


EMPLOYMENT ° 





SERVICES ° 






Capital Investment Reviewed 


crease recorded since 1939—a full $2,000 
over the 1957 average. 

Capital investment, as employed in the 
NICB series, is defined as total assets 
(plant, equipment, inventories and other 
assets) figured at book value, less invest- 
ments in government obligations and se- 
curities of other corporations. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RATES: $5.00 per inch or fraction thereof each insertion. 50¢ each additional line. Payable 
in advance. Allow approximately 40 words to the 1 column-wide inch including 2 words for 
box number. Closing date 10th of preceding month. Address box number replies to THE CoN- 
TROLLER, Two Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Replies will be forwarded. 
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RETIRED CIA MEMBER 
New York City Control 
Very restless. Can be helpful in emergency, 
special situation. Travel O.K. All the time you 
need. Box 2430. 


CONTROLLER-TREASURER 
Financial-Systems Analyst-CPA 


Corporation administrative executive offers top- 
level extensive background functioning with 
management group. Practical experience in- 
cludes organization planning, banking relations, 
acquisitions, mergers, SEC reports; developing 
expansion and cost-expense reduction programs, 
analyzing and interpreting costs, budgets, sys- 
tems and surveys, all taxes. Multiplant process 
industries, transportation, import-export com- 
modities, chain stores, securities, real estate, 
financing enterprises. Box 2431. 


COMBINATION 


Controller Assistant or Divisional 
and Contract Administrator 


Broad accounting, cost control, administrative 
background national multiplant manufacturer 
industrial, government and consumer product. 
Nine years divisional controller top account- 
ing responsibility, five years government con- 
tract administrator, two years production 
management. Growth training available me- 
dium-sized organization. Can relocate. Box 
2432. 


ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 

CHIEF AUDITOR 
Assistant chief auditor of large multiplant 
corporation desires challenging position with 
increased responsibilities. Fifteen years’ di- 
versified background includes heavy experi- 
ence in high-level management surveys, ac- 
quisitions, reorganizations, profit planning, 
costs, audit, systems, and all phases of cor- 
porate accounting and finance. Age 39, mar- 
ried, CPA, B.S. degree. Box 2437. 


ACCOUNTANT 

B.S. Accounting with extensive liberal arts 
background. Near end of three-year account- 
ing training program with Connecticut sub- 
sidiary of national manufacturing concern. 
Desire growth position with firm committed 
to controller concept. Prefer cost, budget, 
forecast. Age 29, married. Will relocate. Box 
2438. 


CONTROLLER- 
FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE 


Administrative and control executive in na- 
tional multiplant diversified corporation of- 
fers broad and varied top-level experience in 
controllership and advanced management 
technologies including computers, IDP, and 
operations research. Highly oriented to man- 
agement needs. CPA. Will relocate. Cur- 
rently earning $25,000. Box 2439. 


CONTROLLER 
ASSISTANT CONTROLLER 

B.S. University of Virginia, Masters degree 
Columbia University, CIA member. Eleven 
years’ diversified experience. Five years pub- 
lic accounting, three years heavy industry, 
three years consumer products. Served as in- 
ternal auditor, assistant to treasurer, assistant 
budget director with large internationally 
known companies. Controller past two years 
of medium-sized multiplant corporation. Re- 
organized entire accounting system. Experi- 
enced in audits, budgets, consolidations, taxes, 
government contracts, and financial analysis. 
Best references. Seek responsible, challenging 
position with a New York company that can 
afford good future. Age 36. Resume on re- 
quest. Box 2441. 


FINANCIAL ANALYSIS 


Senior analyst, 31, New York headquarters of 
national company, wishes to relocate in coastal 
California. Analysis of operations and projects; 
forecasts and budgets; appraisal of proposed ex- 
penditures by discounted cash flow and return 
on investment methods; report and manual 
writing; training; organization. Box 2442. 





NOTE: THe ContTROLLER reserves the right to accept, reject or censor classified copy and takes no responsibility 
for the people contacted through this column nor does it guarantee any item bought or sold. 





The small decrease in capital invest. 
ment per production worker registered 
during the first six months of last year 
was the result of a five per cent rise in the 
number of production workers, which 
more than offset an estimated four pet 
cent rise in total capital investment. The 
sharp increase of 1958, on the other hand 
was the result of a 10 per cent decline ip 
the number of production workers a. 
companied by a two per cent rise in Capi. 
tal investment. 

A breakdown of the investment per 
production worker by industry, based on 
Internal Revenue statistics, is available 
through 1957. It shows petroleum, to. 
bacco, and chemicals at the top of the list 
of 21 major industrial groups, with ap. 
parel and leather at the bottom. 

The ranking of these industries has te. 
mained constant since 1948. In that year, 
only the top four industries averaged more 


than $10,000 in capital invested per pro f 


duction worker. By contrast, all the groups 
but five—textiles, apparel, lumber, furni- 
ture, and leather—were above this figure 
in 1957, with eight of the industries above 
the $15,000 mark. 

The relatively moderate gain scored in 
the total volume of capital investment in 
1957, accompanied by a decline in the 
number of production workers, resulted 
in a gain in capital invested per produc 
tion worker for 19 of the 21 major indus- 
tries in that year. The two declines oc. 
curred in the apparel and transportation 
equipment industries. 

The petroleum industry—both extrac 
tion and transportation in addition to re 
fining—had the greatest absolute gain per 
production worker in 1957 (more than 
$9,000). This brought the capital invested 
per production worker in this industry to 
nearly $120,000. The tobacco industry, 
with a rise of nearly $3,000, and chen 
icals, with a rise of $2,400, showed the 
next highest increases. 

_ Since 1948 there has been a steady tise 
in average capital invested per production 
worker, with the exception of 1953, when 
a slight two per cent decline was recorded 
in over-all manufacturing. Only in 1950, 
however, did all the 21 industries show 
an increase over the previous year. Five 
industries have enjoyed a continuous tise 
since 1948—tobacco; printing and pub 
lishing; petroleum; stone, clay and glass; 
and nonelectrical machinery. Each of the 
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remaining 16 industries has declined af 


least once, most of them in 1953. 

The rapidly expanding instruments in 
dustry had the largest relative gain be 
tween 1948 and 1957, according to the 
NICB, rising 150 per cent. Other groups 
that more than doubled in capital invested 


per worker were petroleum ; stone, clar§ 


and glass; primary metals; and moto! 
vehicles. Apparel, at the other end of the 
scale, had a gain of only eight per ceil, 
the leather industry was next lowest, wit 
a gain of 25 per cent. 
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